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THE CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB AT MARBLEHEAD IS £0 SITUATED THAT THE RACES CAN BE STARTED FROM THE CLUB PIAZZA 


The Corinthian Mid-Summer Series 


from the battlements of “Fort 

Martin,” alongside the Corinthian 
Yacht Club’s piazza, until the final gun 
announced the winner in the last class the 
last day, the three days of racing known all 
along the coast as Corinthian Midsummer 
Series saw the most interesting racing that 
the summer has yet brought out. And this 
Was in spite of the rather adverse weather 
conditions that prevailed for a good part of 
the week of August 7 to 12. They were 
conditions that tried both men and boats to 
the utmost, and it is to the credit of the 
New England small-boat sailors that there 
was no hanging back or tendency to wait for 
better conditions, but that they slammed 
their boats through seas and weather that 
would have deterred many who follow the 
sea for a living. It certainly could not have 
been all pleasure sailing those first three or 
four days of the week. 

The midsummer series was also partic- 
ularly interesting this year by reason of its 
bearing on the coming Manhasset Challenge 
Cup series, for at Marblehead were nine 
Class “P” racers, most of which are chal- 
lengers for the famous Cup, and the racing 
gave a good line on the chances of the vari- 
ous boats and on the way they were going. 
For that reason this class was watched with 
particular keenness. 

The Corinthian Series itself was preceded 
by three days of racing—Monday seeing the 
Annual Open Race of the Gloucester Yacht 
Club, marred somewhat by a dense fog; 
Tuesday, the race of the Eastern Yacht 
Club; while on Wednesday the Boston 
Yacht Club’s open regatta was sailed—all 


Biro the time the first gun banged 


A Solid Week of Racing at Marblehead 


three events bringing out good-sized fleets. 

In the Eastern race the heavy weather 
started in and one of the wickedest squalls 
in years swept over the course while the 
race was in progress, bringing disaster to 
many yachts and making much work for the 
shipyards. It blew very hard (from 50 to 
60 miles at the height of the squall it was 
estimated), and while most of the boats 
lowered away and muzzled the slatting, wa- 
ter-soaked canvas with difficulty, the larger 
boats tried to carry through... Britomart, in 
Class “P,” and Leenane and Zara in the 





NUTMEG III, A WIZARD IN LIGHT AIRS AND ONE 
OF THE LEADERS IN THE FIGHT FOR 
THE LIPTON CUP 
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Bar Harbor 31’s, lost their masts, while 
many boats had sails torn, battens broken 
and gear carried away. In driving through 
it marks could not be seen and rounded, 
and when the worst was over after some 30 
minutes the hunt for the turning buoys 
played an important part in the results. 
Ahmeek was returned a winner in Class “P” 
(though the seven remaining boats in this 
class finished within 4 minutes and:1T5 sec- 
onds of each other), while Mildred‘TV won 
in the Bar Harbor class, leading the entire 
fleet home, Manataqua in Class “Q” and 
Huskie II in Class “R.” While many boats 
ran for shelter and abandoned the race, 
most of the little. fellows, many-of which 
were only decked or open boats, pluckily 
finished when the worst of the squall had 
passed. 

The Boston Yacht Club race the following 
day was sailed under even ‘nastier condi- 
tions. A northeaster with rain and a heavy 
sea greeted the racing men and the thrash 
to windward under these conditions was 
most trying. The Clara, Class “D,” lost her 
mast, Flight broke the jaws-of her gaff, and 
there were several minor mishaps. Ellen 
won in Class “P” by only 32 seconds over 
Ahmeek, all of the boats finishing inside of 
4 minutes—which shows how close the rac- 
ing is in this class. 

The Mid-summer Series opened Thurs- 
day under very much the’same conditions— 
rain, a strong northeaster, and a big sea 
outside that battered the boats unmercifully 
and made it very uncomfortable aboard of 
them.* In spite of this, 103 boats started, 
the little fellows, such as the Sonders and 
18-footers, tackling the outside course and 





































VERA TII, A BAR HARBOR 3I-FOOTER, AND THE CLASS 


gamely sticking to it. All but eight of this 
fleet completed the course, and one of these, 
the Bar Harbor 31-footer Cricket, gave up 
because she lost a man overboard. This was 
the first time a fatality has resulted in a Co- 
rinthian series, and the accident was deeply 
regretted by all. The man (a paid hand) 
slipped overboard as the Cricket jibed and 
disappeared immediately, not being able to 
swim or else being stunned as he went over. 
The yacht cruised over the spot where he 
went down for half an hour and then re- 
luctantly turned back for the harbor. It is 
strange how many paid hands on small 
yachts cannot swim. The dories and the 
smaller classes were sent over the inside 
courses and made fast time. 

Charley Adams in Ahmeek pulled out 
a long lead in Class “P,” being over five 
minutes ahead of the next boat. The “Q” 
Class had been trying out a new Marconi 
rig, with a very tall mast and jib-headed 
mainsail. This rig has been used abroad 
for some four years, and its advent at Mar- 
blehead caused much heated discussion ; 
but as both boats in the class are using it, 
a conclusive comparison was impossible. 
Above the spreaders the luff of the sail is 
laced to the topmast, and this day the lacing 
on both boats broke, letting the luff sag way 
off. Judging results of the rig by mid- 
summer series, the “Q’s” did not do as well 
as they should in comparison with the “P” 
and “R” boats. Ruweida, a new boat owned 
by S. A. Beggs, won the first day, while the 
second day neither finished in the time limit 
and the third day the Ruweida again won. 
Huskie II won in Class “R,” Zara cleaned 
up in the 31-foot class, Sally VII in the “E” 
class, while in the 18-footers Dorothy won 
over the long course in 2:35:02. Many of 


the boats were reefed and all those who 
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sailed the outside course knew they had been 
in a race. 

The second day found a dying north- 
easter, with a big heave to the sea and con- 
siderable slop on the surface, so that fast 
time was impossible. A big fleet of 131 
started, however, and all but Classes Q, R, 
A, B and E finished. These couldn’t get 
around the course in the four-hour time 
limit, and the boats drifted or were towed 
into harbor after dark. The finishes, ex- 
cept in a few of the classes, were not close, 
Nutmeg III beating Bernice, the second 
boat, by nearly 12 minutes; while J. V. 
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Santry’s Flight, in the Bar Harbor class, 
finished 2714 minutes before the next boat 
and the last boat of the class did not get in 
before the race committee had finished tak- 
ing time. In the smaller classes there were 
close finishes, particularly in the 18-footers, 
when Louise beat Moslem by 34 seconds 
and the cat Almira crossed the line just 16 
seconds ahead of Clara. 

That night was Ladies’ Night at the Co- 
rinthian and the clubhouse was taxed to its 
capacity. 

The third day’s race was sailed in a mod- 
erate southwest to westerly air, and as this 





START OF THE CATBOAT CLASS, 
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EVERY SIZE IS REPRESENTED IN THE CORINTHIAN SERIES, AS MAY 
BE SEEN FROM THIS PICTURE 











GET THERE, A NEW 58-FOOT, 30-MILE EXPRESS CRUISER, 


day was to decide the series winners in 
most of the events the racing was partic- 
ularly keen. In the morning the Q, R, E, 
A and B classes sailed off the unfinished 
races of the day before, so that the regatta 
committee and crews had a busy time of it. 

The following table shows the series win- 
ners in the various classes, but at this writ- 
ing the standing of all the boats in each class 
has not been figured and hence is not avail- 
able. 


Class “P,” tied; Class “QO,” Ruweida, S. A. 
Beggs; Class “R,” Jack Tar, H. A. Morss; Bar 
Harbor, 31-footers, Flight. J. V. Santry; Marble- 
head, racing dories, Outlaw, E. Murphy; Annis- 
quam, cats, Catalina, H. Duane; Beachcomber 
dories, Bunny II, J. J. Riley; Pleon Y. C., decked 
dories, Lassie, C. Hiller; Pleon Y. C., open dories, 
Margaret, S. Durkee; Class B, Porcupine, J. W. 
Callahan; Class D, cats, Almira, H. A. Jones; 
Class E, Meemer, J. T. Cavanagh; Class K, He- 
valla, A. Fronseca; Class X, Barbara, J. J. 
Blaney; Hingham-Winthrop, 15-footers, Prancer, 
William Burlin; Hull 15-footers, Nicknack II; 
Class I, Bonitwo, R. R. Smith. Resails ordered 
for Class “S,” Nahant Bugs, C. Y. C., and Man- 
chester Y. C. one-design classes. 


Analysis of the week’s races in the “P” 
class should be particularly interesting. 

Monday, August 7, Gloucester Yacht 
Club’s starting gun caught several boats a 
long way from the line, but all got together 
before reaching the breakwater at the 
harbor’s mouth. Nutmeg, starting three 
minutes late, drifted through the fleet and 
took the lead. The circular was confusing 
and Ellen passed on wrong side of break- 
water buoy, being protested by Hayseed. 
Wind came in fresh from southeast and 
Nutmeg worked out long lead on Ellen on 
beat out, but was caught in soft spot be- 
fore turning and only rounded mark 20 





seconds to the good. Order’of finish, Nut- 
meg, Ellen, Britomart,. Ahmeek, - Bernice, 
Sayonara, Hayseed, Wasaka. 

Tuesday, August 8, Eastern Yacht Club. 
Just as class rounded first buoy, terrific 
squall struck.. Stranger ran off before it 
and Britomart carried away mast. Rain 
so heavy that vision was less than a boat's 
length. Ahmeek and Bernice partly low- 
ered mainsails, but others held on a close 
reach toward the next mark. When squall 
blew out Nutmeg was still leading with 
Ellen second, but entire class had over- 
stood the mark. All turned and made back 
to mark, exactly reversing their order, plac- 
ing last boat first. Order of finish, Ah- 
meek, Sayonara, Hayseed, Wasaka, Ber- 
nice, Nutmeg, Ellen. 

Boston Yacht Club, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 9. Wind, strong northeast; heavy sea. 
First leg a reach, Hayseed leading at the 
turn. Second leg to windward. Ellen 
made great work of it and went into a fine 
lead. Nutmeg surprised the fleet by fight- 
ing a great battle with Ahmeek for second, 
but Adams reached the turn a boat’s 
length to the good. On the run in, Nut- 
meg broke the tongue in her gaff and her 
mainsail came down, but temporary re- 
pairs were quickly made and only Bernice 
passed her. 

Corinthian Yacht Club, Thursday, Au- 
gust 10. Strong northeast wind, very 
heavy sea. Ahmeek sailed a fine race, 
closely pushed by Ellen and Wasaka. The 
two latter came together on opposite tacks 
and Wasaka’s gaff was broken, Ellen with- 
drawing. Britomart withdrew for fouling 
a mark. Ahmeek won, followed by Hay- 

(Continued on page 137) 





THE CLASS “P” BOAT AHMEEK, WHEN SHE LOST HER MAST IN ONE OF THE EARLY RACES OF THE YEAR 
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WHICH. CREATED A SENSATION IN THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE 





Get There, An Express Launch 


A new. and smart express destroyer 
launch that joined the New York Yacht 
Club cruise at New Haven created a good 
deal of favorable comment. She was the Get 
There, which was launched only the day 
before at Wood & McClure’s yard at City 
Island from Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane’s design and built under their super- 
vision, The boat is equipped with two 8- 
cylinder motors, and directly after launch- 
ing the stores were put aboard and she was 
run over the course at Glen Cove, making 
28 miles an hour. It is expected that she 
will have a speed considerably in excess of 
30 miles an hour when the motors are run 
in. 

She is a smart-looking boat with a re- 
verse sheer, giving her a very rakish ap- 
pearance, and is of the V-bottom type. In 
appearance she is a radical departure from 
the ordinary express launch. 

The stem is plumb and the stern V-shaped 
and she has a turtle deck under which is 
the crew’s quarters, toilet, lockers and 
crew’s messroom. Then comes the cockpit, 
which has been located amidship so that 
the owner will always have a good view for- 
ward and on all sides when the launch is 
under way. The cockpit is divided into two 
compartments ; the floor line at the forward 
end being raised, forming a little bridge 
deck. Here are two seats, one for the 
helmsman. All of the controls for the mo- 
tors are at the wheel. On the starboard 
side of the helmsman’s cockpit is a com- 
panionway to the quarters below, so that 
easy access may be had to the motors. The 
engines are installed underneath the bridge 
deck. There is an automobile-type wind- 
shield separating the bridge deck from the 
owner’s cockpit. This cockpit is about 17 
feet long. 

Abaft the cockpits comes the saloon, a 
room about 7 feet 6 inches long, with good 
floor space and head room. On either side 
are transom seats which can be extended 
into berths. At the forward end of the 
transom are two good-sized lockers, and on 
the bulkhead at the after end of the cabin 
are shelves. Underneath the transom seats 
are large drawers; abaft the cabin on the 
port side is a small galley and on the star- 
board side a toilet room. Her dimensions 
are: Length, 58 feet; beam, 10 feet 6 
inches ; draft, 3 feet. 





THE RENDEZVOUS OF THE FLEET AT GLEN COVE 


The New York Yacht Club Cruise 


A Very Successful Week of Racing and Cruising. Bussard’s Bay the Objective this Year 


AKING it by and large, the New 
York Yacht Club cruise in August 


will go down on the records as one 
of the most interesting and enjoyable of 
the big yacht club’s annual trips to the 
Eastward which have been held, with but 
one or two breaks ever since 1845. 

Only some 45 or 50 boats comprised the 
racing fleet, a number which has been out- 
done in some other years; but the racing was 
excellent, as with one exception the winds 
were such as to send the boats over the 
courses in fair time. 

3ut the racing boats are not everything 
in the New York Yacht Club cruise. While 
they get the majority of the newspaper 
publicity, the cruising fleet is always much 
larger and the social side of the event is just 
as important and just as enjoyable to the 
guests of the various boats. That. the New 
York Yacht Club is a national and not a 
local organization was more than ever ap- 
parent this year, as the fleet included yachts 
which bore the home port of Chicago, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Boston and many 
other distant cities upon their sterns. 

The rendezvous was at historic Glen 
Cove, where the New York Yacht Club’s 
first house is now the shore station, on 
August I, and a more beautiful day as an 
augury for the coming week could not have 
been had. The list of cruising boats was so 
large as to prevent mention of any particu- 


lar ones, while among the racing fleet a 
number of large auxiliaries and some new 
schooners added an element of uncertainty 
to the racing, which kept everyone on edge. 
The topmasts of the Katoura, Invader and 
Atlantic towered above the rest of the fleet ; 
J. F. Brown’s Marietta and Demarest 


Lloyd’s new Alden-designed schooner Amo- 
rilla were new boats this year, while M. F. 
Plant’s Elena was on hand to show the 
squadron the way in the port-to-port races. 
The New York Yacht Club’s new 40-footers 
were out in force, though in the first days 
of the cruise there were nearly as many 30- 


BOARDING A RACING YACHT UNDER DIFFICULTIES PRIOR TO THE START 
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footers, even if the class is in its eleventh 
year, When it came to a comparison be- 
tween the old and the new one-designs the 
latter had to take a back seat on most 
counts. As a matter of fact, on several 
of the long runs the “30’s” pushed the 
“40's” pretty closely as regards time. 

The first day saw a 38-mile run to Mor- 
ris Cove. There was a northerly air at the 
start, which shifted later, after a calm, to 
the south’ard. Some of the boats, among 
them the big Atlantic, with a square mile of 
light canvas hung aloft, got caught be- 
tween the two winds and suffered as a re- 
sult. The sloops Aurora and Winsome 
were out for the first time in a number of 
years and almost made a dead heat at the 
finish , Cornélius Vanderbilt’s Aurora, with 
his son on board, beating the Winsome, 
which was sailed by Harry Maxwell, by 
only one second. Most of the finishes were 
very close. As Addison Hanan’s Nakma 
was not along, the only “P” boat was J. W. 
& E. P. Alker’s Aleda, so she had to race 
against the best time in the New York 30- 
foot class during the cruise, and this day 
the 30-footer Les Mona got the decision on 
corrected time, the actual difference in 
elapsed time being but I minute 17 seconds 
in favor of the “P” boat. 

The next day the fleet raced to New 
London, a distance of 39 miles, all the yachts 
finishing before 6 o’clock. The wind was 
fluky during the middle of the day, some of 
the boats getting an easterly slant, while 
others had a southerly out in the Sound, so 
that the fleet was spread out somewhat more 
than on the preceding day. L. G. Ham- 
ersley’s Okee III won a close race in the 30- 
footers and also took the Navy Alumni Cup 
for sloops and beat the “P” boat Aleda. 
The eleven “40-footers” fought it out tooth 
and nail, the victory going to Maisie by 2% 
minutes. R, E. Tod’s Katoura led the fleet 
across the finish line and beat the Elena as 
well as the other auxiliaries handily. 

August 4th brought a 20-mile race to Fort 
Pond Bay, just inside of Montauk Point, 
Long Island The start was late, the first 
class being sent off at 11.25, and the wind 
was again fluky going from eastward in the 
morning to south’ard in the afternoon. 
Those yachts that anticipated this shift and 


START OF THE 50's AND THE SPECIAL 


stcod to the south’ard instead of eastward 
profited by their guessing. In spite of the 
head tide all the boats were in shortly after 
five, and the crews turned in early for the 
long run of 62 miles to Mattapoisett, up 
Buzzards Bay, next day. The start of this 
race and a good part of it was sailed in a 
thick fog, and it resulted in the longest, 
hardest fight the fleet had. The start was 
made at 7.25 and, while the larger boats, 
with Elena leading, finished early in the 
evening, the smaller boats did not get in un- 
til very late, some of them taking nearly 15 
hours to cover the course. The new Amo- 
rilla gave Miladi a bad beating on this run. 

After spending Sunday at Mattapoisett, 
the racing fleet, still numbering 37 boats, 
raced back to Newport, going most of the 
way in a fog that hung over the course as 
thick as cheese; in fact, so thick was it 
near the mouth of the bay that Commodore 
Baker’s 50-footer Ventura went ashore 
north of Penikese Island, where she re- 
mained for some hours, although she was 
not much damaged, picking out a soft spot 
on which to rest her keel. She was sailed 
by Grenville Kane, and it is said that her 
taking bottom saved some of the others who 
were following her and who went about im- 
mediately when they saw that she was in 
trouble. E. H. Prentice’s Silhouette won a 
fine race in the 30-foot class, beating the 
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next boat by nearly 10 minutes, though she 
could not save her time on the Aleda, which 
won in the “P’’ Class. Amorilla again won, 
while Irolita beat the Flying Cloud handily 
in the schooner class “E.”’ 

The arrival at Newport ended the port-to- 
port runs of the cruise, but was followed by 
two days of racing for the Astor and King’s 
cups. The Astor cups for sloops and 
schooners were raced for on August 8 in a 
strong southwest breeze of some 25 miles’ 
strength, which kicked up a nasty sea; and, 
as if this wasn’t enough, a vicious squall hit 
the fleet just before the finish, which came 
near playing havoc with the racers, most of 
which tried to carry through it without 
starting any sails. Harold Vanderbilt’s 
Vagrant broke her fore gaff in the squall, 
and was forced to give up. The race was 
over the Block Island course, which meant 
a thrash to windward of 13% miles in a 
head sea. Elena won easily in the schooner 
class, finishing well before the squall broke, 
and thus having an advantage over the other 
boats, many of which were down nearly 
to their skylight coamings, or running off 
before it when the wind hit in. Aurora led 
the sloops over the course and beat the 50- 
footer Carolina by 7 minutes 45 seconds cor- 
rected time, with J. P. Morgan’s Grayling 
third. 

The next day saw the race for the King’s 
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cup, possibly the most coveted trophy of 
the cruise, and a special race for the 40- 
footers for a cup put up by Commodore 
Baker. There was a fine northeast wind 
blowing at the start, steady and true, which 
freshened as the race advanced, though the 
sea was smooth. The Block Island course 
was again sailed, which gave the boats 
an 18'%-mile beat to windward on the sec- 
ond leg. The sloops and schooners raced in 
one class. The big schooner Elena again 
led all the way, beating the Aurora, the next 
boat, by 37 minutes and 3 seconds elapsed 
time. The 40-footers were sent over a 27- 
mile course and the race was won by J. Law- 
rence’s Squaw. Ten of the boats started, 
and all but two finished. 

The summary of the racing follows: 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-foot class, winners, August 2, 
Les Mona; August 3 and 5, Okee; August 4, 
Adios; August 7, Silhouette. Class “P,” spe- 
cial, August 2, Les Mona: August 3, Okee; 
August 4, Aleda; August 5, D. N. F.; August 7, 
Aleda. Class “N,” August 2, Zilph; August 3, 
Maisie; August 4, Jessica. 

N. Y. Y. C. 4o-foot class, August 2, Zilph; 
August 3, Maisie; August 4, Jessica; August 5, 
Pampero; August 7, Squaw. Class “K,” August 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 7, Aurora. 

N. Y. Y. C. 50-foot class, August 2, Caro- 
lina; August 3 and 4, Samuri; August 5, Bar- 
bara; August 7, Carolina. 

Class “F,” August 2, 5, 7, Amorilla; August 3 
and 4, Miladi. : 

Class “E,” special, August 2, Katrina, Irolita 
on all other days. 

Class “D,” August 2, Katrina; August 3, 4, 5, 
7, Irolita (Vagrant not measured). 

Class “B,” August 2, 4 and 7, Elena; August 3 
and 5, Irolita. 

Navy Challenge Cup, schooners, Elena; sloops, 
Les Mona. 

Alumni Challenge 
sloops, Okee. 

Rear Commodore’s Cup, schooners, first divi- 
sion, Elena; second division, Flying Cloud; sloops, 
first division, Aurora; second division, Jessica. 

Commodore’s Cups, schooners, first division, 
Irolita ; second division, Flying Cloud; sloops and 
yawls, first division, Barbara; second division, 
Okee. 

Vice-Commodore’s Cups, schooners, first divi- 
sion, Elena; second division, Amorilla; sloops and 
yawls, first division, Aurora; second division, 
Zilph. 


Cup, schooners, Miladi; 
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HAWKEYE, WINNER OF THE THOUSAND ISLAND CHALLENGE CUP 


Hawkeye Wins Thousand Island 
Challenge Cup 


FTER two years of the hardest kind 
A of luck which has kept her from 
finishing or even from starting in 
most races in which she has entered, Hawk- 
eye, driven and owned by Mr. A. L. Jud- 
son, came into her own at Alexandria Bay 
on August 17, and after Peter Pan VII 
had tied the score on points by winning the 
third race of the series, Hawkeye won 
the race off of one lap of the course and 
took the big motor boat event of the East 
and the Thousand Island Yacht Club 
Championship Challenge Cup. 

With the Gold Challenge Cup held and 
raced for in Detroit, this race for the Thou- 
sand Island Cup attracted the fastest en- 
tries of the East, and the following boats 
showed up at Alexandria Bay for the event: 
Hawkeye, owned by A. L. Judson and rep- 
resenting the Lake George Power Boat 
Association; Peter Pan VII, owned by 
James Simpson and J. P. Bicknell; P D Q 
VI, A. G. Miles and Mrs. H. D. Whitton, 
and P D OIV, owned by Mrs. A. G. Miles. 

The first day’s race brought the four 
boats just mentioned to the line, where they 





A 3I-FOOT PATROL RUNABOUT BEING TESTED WITH A RAPID-FIRE GUN BY GOVERNMENT REPRESEN- 
TATIVES, 


SPEED, 30 MILES. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION 





found rough water and a strong breeze 
blowing down the course, making the going 
very heavy. Peter Pan VII, which. also 
seems to have been pursued by a jinx in 
the past, was third boat over the line, but 
soon shot into the lead with her two 225- 
horsepower Sterlings purring like a con- 
tented cat. P DQ VI was soon in trouble, 
and while she covered the first lap she had 
to drop out on account of engine trouble. 
It developed later that the crank shaft was 
broken, and it could not be repaired in time 
to let her compete again in the series. The 
old P D Q IV was not fast enough, and 
finally dropped back to third position, being 
passed by Hawkeye. Peter Pan VII made 
the fast time of 39 minutes and 44 3/5 
seconds for the 32-mile course, which was 
very good, considering the rough water. 

Just to vary the interest, the second day’s 
race went to Hawkeye, although she was 
late in starting owing to a misunderstand- 
ing of the starting signals. Hawkeye 
passed Peter Pan on the second lap, when 
the latter was slowed down on account of 
a broken gasolene pipe. Peter Pan was 
also passed by P D Q IV, which finished 
second, and then the engineer of the Peter 
Pan got his charge in hand again and com- 
pleted the race. The defeat of Peter Pan 
made the score on points: Hawkeye 9, 
Peter Pan 8, P DQ IV 7. 

In this last race Peter Pan VII came back 
in good form and made the three laps, 
which had been surveyed and found to be 
a total distance of 32% miles in length, in 
39 minutes 12 2/5 seconds. Hawkeye, run- 
ning consistently, was second, something 
over 3 minutes behind the Peter, while 
P D QIV was last. This left the series a 
tie between Hawkeye and Peter Pan and 
necessitated the race-off. This consisted 
of one lap of 10.8 miles. Hawkeye was a 
little late at the start, but Peter Pan’s jinx 
made himself evident and her clutch broke. 
This gave Hawkeye the lead, and while the 
crew of Peter Pan wedged the clutch so as 
to make it hold, this took nearly three 
minutes to do, which time she was unable 
to overcome, Hawkeye having finished the 
lap in 13 minutes 3814 seconds. Peter Pan 
actually covered the course in 12 m. 9 4/5 s. 
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THELMA, A I3I-FOOT POWER YACHT, WHICH RAN .FROM NEW YORK TO DETROIT BY WAY OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IN SEVEN DAYS AND 


TWENTY-ONE HOURS—A RECORD FOR THE DISTANCE 


A Spring Cruise from New York to Detroit 


How the Power Yacht Thelma Made a New Record for the Trip, as Told by the Captain’s Log 


HAT is claimed to be the fastest 
W trip ever made by a vessel of any 
kind from New York to Detroit, 

Mich., by way of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the river of that name, was made early 
this spring by the power yacht Thelma, re- 
cently purchased by Mrs. Willis E. Buhl. 
The Thelma, it will be remembered, was 
built by the Gas Engine and Power Co. & 
C. L. Seabury Co., Cons., in 1911, for Mr. 
Morton F, Plant. She is a twin-screw boat, 


, 131 feet long on the water, 16 feet beam 
‘and 4 feet 9 inches draft, and is powered 


with two 6-cylinder Speedway motors, de- 
veloping about 500 horsepower. While not 
designed especially for outside work, she 
stood the hard ocean passage from here to 
Halifax and around the island of Cape 
Breton in fine shape, even though much ice 
was encountered in the Gut of Canso and 
the Gulf, and some strong head winds were 
met. 

The start was made from Morris Heights 
on May 2, which is very early in the year 
to make the outside passage to the Lakes, 
and but three stops for lay-over were made, 
viz., Halifax, Gut of Canso, on account of 
bad weather, and Montreal, while the an- 
chor was let go in Detroit on May 14. Of 
this time but 7 days and 21 hours was spent 
under way, or two days faster than it has 
been made by any other boat. 

The engineer’s record is very interesting 
as showing what long, consecutive runs the 
modern gasolene motor is capable of. It 
says: 

“We were delayed by ice so far as to 
send us around east of Cape Breton, jnstead 
of going the usual way via the Gut of 
Canso, which took us at least 450 miles out 
of our regular course. My first run out of 
New York was 49 hours, at 300 revolu- 
tions per minute, to Halifax, N. S. The 
next was 124% hours, 300 revolutions per 
minute; the next 69 hours, 310 revolutions 
per minute. This put us 50 miles above 
Quebec. Then it was river runs up as far 
as the Lakes. During that time I removed 


spark plugs once and examined same, but came grounded.” 

did not put a wrench on the main engine The following extracts faiiel Capt. Stokes’ 
until after our arrival, other than to ex- log tell the story of the record trip in the 
change the starboard magneto,-which be- most concise way possible: 


LOG OF THE POWER YACHT THELMA FROM MORRIS HEIGHTS TOWARDS 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Time. Course. Winds. Log. Bar. Remarks. 
Mav 2d 

6.00 A. M. os 00 29.88 Left Morris Heights, N- Y. Hazy weather 

7.30A.M. ExNYN. SE. 29.90 Execution Rock. Hazy, moderate weather. 

10.21A.M. EWN. S. W. 29.90 Stradford Shoal Light abeam. Hazy; 
moderate weather. 

2.08 P.M. E.4%S N. W. 100 29.90 Race Rock Light. Streamed log. Mod- 

erate weather. 

6.03 P.M. E. WN. N. W. 149 29.90 we Sound L. S. Hazy. Moderate 

weather. 

8.50P.M. E.xS.4%S. N.W. 29.90 Cross Rip L. S. 

10.12P.M. E.xN. YN. N. W. 199.5 29.96 Great Round Shoal L. S. abeam. Clear, 
fine weather. Took departure. 

12.00 4 M. E.xN. YN. N. 222 30.10 Light breeze, choppy sea,clear, fine weather. 

May 3 

1.00 A. M. This day comes in as the 2nd ended. 

400A.M. E.xN. 4%N. East 271 30.00 pene fine weather, light breeze, heavy 
Swell, 

11.25A.M. N.E.xE. S. E. 364 30.04 Lat. 42° 23’ Long. 66° 29’ 30”. Changed 
course. Clear, fine weather, light breeze, 
heavy swell. 
4.000P.M. N.E.xE. . 2. 421 29.98 Partly cloudy, fine weather, light breeze. 
6.05 P.M. E.xN. 4%N. S.W. 448 29.96 Cape Sable L. H. abeam. Heavy swell, 
strong S. W. wind. Slowed engines to 
250 R. P. M. 

12.00 oo This day ends with clear, fine, no cloudy weather, moderate breeze and sea. 

May 4th: 

1.00 A. M. This day comes in as the 3d ended. 

2.50A.M. E.xN. 34 N. South 543 29.78 Cross Isle Light abeam. Fresh breeze and 

rain. 

5.15 A.M. N.E. South 569 29.74 Halifax L. S. Fresh breeze and rain. 

7.00 A. M. Stopped at stake boat and received pass to the harbor. Log in, 581. 

8.00 A. M. Arrived at Halifax and docked at the N. Atlantic Fish Co. dock. Trip from New York 
to Halifax, 50 hours, logged 581 miles, and about ten miles in the harbor, making 591 
miles, average speed 11.8 miles, consumption of gas 28.2 gallons per hour. 

Stayed at Halifax remainder of this day. Received from Imperial Oil Co., 1,135 gallons 
May 5th: of gasolene and 43 gallons of engine oil. Wind southerly, with thick fog outside. 

5.05 A. M. Calm. 29.98 Left Halifax en route for Detroit. 

§.35 A. M. .xS. 4S... Calm. 582 29.98 Streamed log and set course E. x S. % S. 

8.10A.M. E. YN. Calm. 614 30.00 Gas Buoy abeam 

11.08A.M. E.% South 653 30.00 Lat. by obs. 44°. 48’ N. Clear. 
12.00 M.° Fine weather with light southerly breeze and heavy swell. 

4.28 P.M. N.W. ’wN. Souch 719 29.96 Changed course for Gut of Canso. 

6.00 P. M. Met heavy drift ice coming out of the Gut and had to turn back for a harbor. 

6.45 P. M. Arrived at Arichat and made fast to the -wharf. 

12.00 P. M._ Fresh N.-E. winds and raining heavily. Bar. 29.86. 
Time from Halifax to Arichat, 13 hours 40 minutes. Distance 165 miles. Average speed, 
May 6th: 12.3 miles. 
4.00 A.M. Fresh N. E. winds and raining heavily. Bar. 29.80. Remained at Arichat all day waiting 
May 7th: for weather to moderate. 
2.50 A. M. Left Arichat en route for Detroit. Winds, calm. Bar. 29.82. Going outside of Cape 


Breton Island on account of ice in the Gut. 
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Time. 


3.50 A. M. 
6.45 A. M. 
9.48 A. M. 
12.00 M. 

4.50 P. M. 
9.18 P. M. 
12.00 P. M. 


May 8th: 
5.00 A. M. 


11.00 A. M. 


10.50 P. M. 
11.00 P. M. 
12.00 P. M. 
May 9th: 
3.12 A. M. 
12.00 M. 
5.20 P. M. 
7.107. BM: 
2.00 P. M. 
May 10th: 


12.30 A. M. 


1.00 P. M. 


May 13th: 


4.00 A. M. 
9.54 A. M. 


10.00 A. M. 
8.15 P. M. 
11.35 P. M. 
12.00 P. M. 
May 14th: 
1.00 A. M. 
4.00 A. M. 
12.10 P. M. 
2.00 P. M. 





———— 


al 


Course. Winds. Log. Bar. Remarks. 
E.xS.%S. Calm. 736 29.82 Green Island abeam. Fine weather, heavy 
swell. 
E.xN. WN. S. W. 770 29.85 Fourchu Island abeam. Light breeze, fine 
weather. 
Var. SW 806 29.85 Scatar; run heavy with drift ice and had 


to haul in log, slow engine and steer various courses to avoid the ice. 
Ran out of the ice, full speed on engines and set course N. 4% E. Clear fine weather; 


light breeze, moderate swell. 
N. N. W. S. W. 880 29.85 St. Paul’s Island abeam. Moderate breeze 
N. W. x N. 3.5, 935 29.70 Bird Rock abeam. Light fresh breeze. 


This day ends with fresh westerly winds, moderate sea, raining. 


N. W. x N. N. N. W. 1014 29.70 Fresh breeze and choppy sea. 
N.W.4%N. N.W. 1098% 29.70 Fame Pt.abeam. Fresh breeze, smooth sea. 
w. 4S. S, 1223 29.44 Matane Pt. abeam, Fresh breeze. Hazy. 


Heavy S. W. squall. Had to slow engines. 
This day ends with strong S. W. winds. Heavy sea. 


W. x S. S.W. 1266 29.20 Father Pt. Strong breeze, heavy sea. 
Strong N. W. windy, choppy sea. Bar. 29.50, courses various. Strong current running 
Stopped at stake boat and received permission to continue on, which we did at 6.00 P. M. 
Abreast of Quebec, Distance from New York, 1440 miles. 

This day ends with fresh westerly breeze, fine weather. 


11.30 full speed. 


Came to anchor in the river to await daylight to proceed at 4 A. M. 
ceeded up river. Clear, fine weather. 

Arrived at Montreal and went to the Imperial Oil Docks for fuel, received 2,230 gallons 
of gasolene and tied up for the night. Time from Arichat 78 hours, 40 minutes, distance 
854 miles, average speed 10.8 miles. Strong head current all the way in the St. Lawrence 
River. Gas used 2,800 from Halifax; average consumption per hour, 30 gallons. 
Laid over in the canal at Montreal May 11th on account of strong westerly gale. Not 
being fit to canal. The wind moderated during late afternoon and night and at 4.15 A. M. 
May 12th, left Montreal en route for Detroit. Time lost, 40 hours. Fresh N. W. winds 
and cloudy weather with a strong head current were encountered in the River, but at 


Weighed and pro- 


11.15 P. M. passed Cape Vincent and headed out into Lake Ontario. Distance from 
Montreal, 201 miles. 

> oe Calm. 29.98 Calm, clear fine weather. 
S. W. x N. 4% W. Caim. 29.96 Niagara Buoy abeam. 


Arrived at Port Dalhousie and commenced canaling. 
Passed out Port Colborne light. Westerly wind, clear, fine weather. Set course W.S. W. 
W.xS.\%S. S.E. 40 29.50 Long Pt. Fresh breeze, heavy sea. 

This day ends with fresh S. E. winds, rough sea. 


Distance from Cape Vincent, 167 


This day comes in as the 13th ends. 
Wem +S, NE. 94 29.45 Fresh breeze and heavy sea. 
Rar Pt. L. S. Strong N. E. breeze and raining. 

rrived at Detroit, docked at Mrs. W. E. Buhl’s place, distance 241 miles. 
Total time from Morris Heights, 12 days, 8 hours. 
Running time, 7 days and 21 hours. 
Distance, 2,247 miles. Average speed for entire trip 11.9 miles. 


Total consumption of gasolene, 5,070 gallons. 
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THE NEW 65-FOOT GOVERNMENT SCOUT PATROL BOAT, BUILDING BY THE LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


The 65-Foot Scout Patrol Boat 


A great deal of interest is being evinced 
by yachtsmen and power boat men 
throughout the country in the new Govern- 
ment scout patrol boats for which the Navy 
Department has recently placed orders with 
a view to standardizing in some degree the 
boats which are being built by private indi- 
viduals, 
Government with an efficient scout patrol. 

The 65-footer for which the Luders Ma- 
rine Construction Company, of Stamford; 
Conn., were awarded the contract after sub- 
mitting plans in competition with other 
builders (which plans were published in 
our last number), is well under way, and 
we are able this month to publish a draw- 
ing of the boat made from plans. These 
plans best fulfiiled the Government’s idea 
of a boat that could be used for pleasure 
purposes as well as for scout duty, as the 
contract called for a speed of at least 30 
miles an hour for a period of four hours 
and a maintained speed of 26 miles per 
hour in a moderate sea in the open ocean 
for a period of six hours. Mr. Luders has 
just conducted an exhaustive series of ex- 
periments with the model of this boat in 
the Government tank at Washington, and 
these prove that the 30-mile speed will be 
easily exceeded with the power installed— 
two 400-horsepower, 12-cylinder motors. 

She is unusually well laid out, with an 
owner’s stateroom and toilet room forward, 
and there is a good-sized main saloon with 
folding Pullman berth aft, a galley toilet 
room and wireless or storage room con- 
nected with the after saloon. There is a 
good-sized fos’c’le forward, while the en- 
gine room and fuel tanks are amidships. 





with the idea of furnishing the. 
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Under Sail 


An Account of a Voyage Around Cape Stiff to Honolulu and Return in One of the Last Big American Windjammers, the 
Ship A. J. Fuller, as Told by One of Her Foremast Hands—-In the Pacific Ocean 


CHAPTER V 


SAILORIZING 


at sea we had reached the turning 

point on the long course to Hono- 
lulu. The Atlantic with its trials lay behind 
us, and just in our wake the sullen waters 
of the Horn lashed themselves against the 
coast of Terra Del Fuego. Ahead stretched 
the broad Pacific, greatest of oceans, and 
fraught with every angle of adventure that 
comes to the men who sail. Indeed, the 
sailing of a great ship like the Fuller is 
the rarest kind of sport from the stand- 
point of seamanship, where every stitch of 
canvas is made to draw to its full capacity 
in every wind that blows. From the cold 
latitudes of the Cape, up to abreast of Val- 
paraiso, we had good, lively sailing. Great 
rollers followed us, for the winds were 
mostly fair and as the seas overtook us and 
expanded themselves to the north we drove 
onward, cutting down the latitude in record 
time; the cape pigeons were left behind, 
but several albatross formed a convoy al- 
most to the edge of the Capricorn. 

During these weeks of strenuous weather 
a favored few of us were told off to lay up 
sennet for use in making chafing mats, and 
as “service” on the backstays where subject 
to the chafing of the gear. We would perch 
ourselves on the coils of rope stowed on 
the fore hatch tarpaulin under the fo’c’sle 
head, where we were sheltered from the 
weather and at the same time within easy 
call from aft. 

Frenchy was the leading sailor in these 
arts and taught us to lay up round, flat, and 
French sennet. The less skilled men busied 
themselves in making nettles and fo-es, 
using the primitive “spinning jinney,” and 
rubbing down the small stuff with canvas 
to “smooth” it before balling. Here, too, 
we were initiated into the fine points of 
marlinspike work, Frenchy, Brenden and 
Jimmy Marshall showing the less knowing 
ones how to turn in many a splice and knot. 
Turks’ heads, of three, five and seven 
strands, were made, and the more difficult 
series, of four, six and eight strands, were 
mastered by some of us. Jimmy worked 
a wonderful set of manropes for the after 
companion, crosspointing them in red, white 
and blue, and topping them with rose knots. 

I was delighted to pick up a vast amount 
of interesting and useful knowledge about 
the different knots and hitches used at sea. 
How many sailors to-day can properly cast 
a carrick bend, turn in a mariner’s splice, 
or a flemish eye, or work a cringle into a 
bolt rope? Hitchen, of the starboard watch, 
taught us how to make the English bag 
knot, an intricate and beautiful formation 
cast in the bight of a line. 

In this manner much of the unrecorded 


A FTER close to two and a half months 


By FELIX RIESENBERG 


lore of the sea was passed on to us in the 
Fuller, as the same things have been handed 
down through the ages since the Phoeni- 
cians, the Norsemen, and the more ancient 
sailors of far Cathay, first rigged their 
barks; fashioning their bends and hitches 
in the same manner as the sailors of to-day. 
Where the marvelous knots originated, no 
one can tell. Who invented them, no one 
knows; but we do know that the rope craft 
of the sea is standard and defies improve- 
ment. It takes time to learn the knots, 
bends, hitches and splices ; how much longer 
it must have taken to discover them can 
only be imagined. 

The hours spent under the fo’c’sle head 
during those days of the voyage were not 
so tedious. The Horn was behind us and 
the prospect of fine weather ahead. Yarning 
was always going on, and often we spent 
the dog watches in making fancy plaitings 
and knottings for sea chest covers and the 
like. I realized that such men as Marshall, 
Old Smith, Hitchen, Axel, Brenden and 
Frenchy, were of a dwindling breed, soon 
to be as rare as the makers of stone axes, 
or the seamen of the Roman galleys. 

The Fuller was a wooden vessel, Bath- 
built, and coppered, not with the beautiful 
“red copper” we read about in Clark Russell, 
but with a composition resembling brass, 
tough, yellow, and anti-fouling; a less ex- 
pensive sheathing than the pure copper and, 
to my mind, every bit as good a color, the 
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bright yellow, between the deep blue sea 
and the black hull, striking a pleasing line 
that shines like gold when the sun hits it 
at the proper angle. 

Our ship was a full-bodied model, though 
surprisingly sharp, and with a clean run 
aft that gave her a handy pair of heels in 
any kind of a favorable wind. Like most 
ships “of a certain age,” the old girl was 
troubled with her timbers and joints. These 
had an uncomfortable way of sliding over 
each other and complaining in a truly agon- 
izing manner. 

“She has lots of ‘give’ to her,” one of the 
men remarked, on our running into the first 
sea after leaving port. 

The working of the vessel’s timbers kept 
her bilge “sweet” by admitting a liberal 
quantity of nice, cool, sea water seeping 
in all the way from the garboard strake to 
the channels, a circumstance that necessi- 
tated constant pumping, back-breaking 
labor that in heavy weather continued dur- 
ing the whole of the twenty-four hours, 
with two hands bending over the lee bilge 
pump. The wheel, the lookout at night, 
and the bilge pump were taken in rotation 
by all hands. For back-breaking, soul- 
destroying labor, give me the bilge 
pump. I had a standing offer in the fo’c’sle 
to stand two wheels for one bilge pump, 
Scouse and Fred and Martin being my best 
customers until I was dated up so far in 
advance on the steering that I had to take 
this on as well as the pumping, which came 
along oftener, as it is called for two men. 

In the matter of small trading we did a 
thriving business in the fo’c’sle, some of us 
even branching out into foreign trade with 
the starboard watch. I was the one to in- 
troduce this practice on board the Fuller, 
a relic of my school ship days when pools 
were formed in the different messes, and 
five and ten rations of cold corned beef 
traded off for potatoes, or potatoes and 
butter paid out as rental for the use of the 
precious frying pans, of which there were a 
few on board. When I worked out a sys- 
tem of credits for different kinds of grub 
on the Fuller it was found to be a source 
of diversion, and made possible some ad- 
justment along the lines of personal taste 
in the matter of our grub. We had stock 
fish every once in a while, no doubt as a 
concession to the Scandinavian contingent, 
and I invariably passed off my share of this 
delicacy to Fred or Martin, and would be 
credited with their rations of apple jack, 
a stew of musty dried apples; or I would 
contract for half of their whack of lime 
juice and vinegar. 

Mr. Zerk, with whom I was always a 
favorite—that is until we got to Honolulu— 
occasionally gave me a jar of preserves, of 
which he had a large store. These were 
home-made pickles and jams, and when 
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brought into the fo’c’sle caused quite a 
commotion. 

“Rats with ’im and ’is rotten marma- 
lade,” declared Jimmy in great dudgeon 
when I brought forward the first fruits of 
my “stand in.” 

“Eat it yerself, but don’t ask no self-re- 
spectin’ man to touch it,” was the sarcastic 
way in which the haughty Marshall voiced 
his sentiments. “Wot do you say?” he 
demanded, glaring about the fo’c’sle to see 
if anyone dared dispute him. 

“Righto,” piped up Joe. “That rotten 
skunk aft has poisoned the stuff, I'll bet.” 

“No, it’s good,” I declared, dipping in 
with the tip of my sheath knife. It was 
a jar of very red cherry jam. It also had 
a very pleasant aroma as well as a pleasing 
taste. I purposely took a second very large 
helping, and could see that the temptation 
to fall was great. 

“Here, Frenchy, don’t eat any, now. Just 
taste it; perhaps it does taste a little funny.” 

Frenchy tasted. “I don’t know. It does 
taste funny,” he said. 

“Here, gimme a piece of tack,” and Joe 
was sampling the jam very liberally. 

In a moment all hands, including Jimmy, 
were tasting it, and all declared it tasted 
funny. As a matter of fact it did taste 
very funny if we accepted apple jack as a 
standard. 

As the last smear of jam was cleaned 
from the jar, the hypocritical Jimmy had 
the nerve to remark, “That was the rottenest 
marmalade I ever tasted.” 

However, after that no questions were 
raised when I brought a donation forward, 
though, to tell the truth, these treats were 
scarce, as the mate’s private stock ran out 
long before we got to Honolulu. 


Sure ROUTINE 


Captain Nichols was a good deal of a 
mystery to us forward. He seldom came 
on deck except for a few moments of a 
fine morning, when he would bob up, “take 
a sight,” and stump deliberately down the 
companion to the chronometer, counting the 
seconds out loud on his way. At noon he 
“took the sun” alone in solitary scientific 
grandeur; only once do I remember seeing 


the mate take an observation. One noon— 
I was at the wheel at the time—our first 
officer came aft shortly before eight bells, 
carrying an ancient “hog yoke.” His sleeves 
were rolled up, and the greasy shine on the 
arc of his instrument told of efforts at 
polishing. Somehow he could not get the 
sun to behave, for the curious relic seemed 
sadly in need of adjustment. He retired in 
disgust when the captain “made eight bells,” 
and stumped forward without answering, 
when the skipper asked him what he had 
for altitude? 

Tipping me the shadow of a wink, the 
captain went below to work up the position. 

The captain, on the other hand, was quite 
regular in his methods of navigation. He 
watched the course closely, having a particu- 
larly fine tell-tale compass, swung beneath 
the skylight in his private cabin, as every- 
one of us had evidence by the uncanny way 
in which he would pop out of the companion 
at the most unheard-of hours of the night, 
walk quickly to the binnacle, and seldom 
except when the helmsman was off his 
course. 

I met the captain a number of years after- 
wards in Philadelphia. He was then in 
command of a fine steamer and I was second 
mate of another vessel of the same line. 
In the course of a pleasant visit talking over 
old times on the Fuller, I asked him how he 
managed to keep such close watch on the 
navigation of his ship without any particular 
assistance from his officers. 

“By staying awake nights, sir,” was his 
laconic reply. 

At any rate, whatever his method, Captain 
Nichols knew pretty well where we were 
at all times. 

On the old ships—and the Fuller was a 
good example of her class—the master was 
housed in truly palatial style. On our ship 
the captain’s quarters were spacious, taking 
up two-thirds of the cabin and running the 
whole width of the vessel, and fore and 
aft from the mizzenmast to the lazarette. 
The captain’s stateroom was most commo- 
dious; he enjoyed the comfort of slumber 
in a large, mahogany bunk, built after the 
lines of a Dutch galiot, as broad as it was 
long. This room took up the space of three 
ordinary staterooms on the starboard quar- 
ter. 

Forward we were not done so well. The 
fo’c’sle took up the forward part of the 
deck house, and was sheltered from the force 
of the sea and wind by the high break of 
the fo’c’sle head. These quarters were 
divided by a bulkhead running fore and aft, 
to separate the watches, and plain, un- 
painted bunks lined the sides. Light was 
afforded by a poor lamp set in a hole in 
the wall between the two sides, a cheap ex- 
pedient, thought of, no doubt, by some 
thrifty soul who knew that this was far bet- 
ter than the traditional whale oil or slush 
dip of the hoary days when sailor men were 
shoved below decks in reeking quarters just 
over the fore peak. 

However, the fo’c’sle was home to us 








We lived there and had our being amid an 
atmosphere not altogether bad; what we 
lacked in conveniences we made up for in 
ingenuity. Above a few of the bunks were 
rough calendars marked on the woodwork, 
some of them from previous voyages, 
Brenden kept track of our position by 
notching each day on the scantling over- 
head. Under these marks’ he had signs 
that stood for the Northeast Trades, the 
Line, the Southeast Trades, etc. All sort 
of little shelves were rigged up to hold 
tobacco, matches, ditty bags, well thumbed 
books, old newspapers, and what not. Lines 
of marlin were stretched above the bunks 
for drying clothes. 

The scheme of society within the sacred 
walls of our castle was a sort of despotic 
democracy. The ruling class, the able sea- 
men of the watch, Marshall, Frenchy, Bren- 
den, were the arbiters of all matters tem- 
poral and mundane. This was by mutual 
consent, and should be so. In addition to 
this, Jimmy was the autocrat of the crowd 
and ruled us with an iron hand, though 
there was not a man forward but could 
have hove him overboard, 

Scouse, after the balance of power had 
been re-established in the conflict with Joe. 
became one of the common folks again, and 
was glad of it. The bunks were arranged 
in order of desirability, the able seamen 
taking the best bunks on the upper tier and 
near the two ports or the lamp. Australia 
and I were about on a par as far as social 
standing went; and when it came to talking 
about the mines or discussing matters other 
than those relating to the sea, we often took 
the center of the stage. 

Martin, who had been a wood turner in 
his youth, and Fred, who was a good average 
sailor with a discharge from the Revenue 
Cutter service, generally acted as spear car- 
riers in our little fo’c’sle comedy. They 
were excellent eaters, both of them, standing 
well up in the forefront with Scouse and 
Joe; the rottenest cracker hash or the most 
greasy salt pork never phazed them. To 
the mate these men were a constant inspira- 
tion in his flights of blasphemy, and hardly 
a day passed but that he vented his wrath 
on one of them. 

Never once during the entire voyage did 
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any member of the crew miss a single bit 
of personal property. Add to this the fact 
that the general moral tone of conversation 
among us was far above the average of men 
who would consider themselves superior, 
and we have to at least respect the crew 
of the Fuller as they respected themselves. 

Chips, a melancholy Norwegian, a long, 
lanky, cadaverous knight of the caulking 
iron and the carpenter’s bench, was kept 
busy sounding the well and making the con- 
stant repairs that a well-kept wooden ship 
requires, In the intervals of this duty he 
looked after the hatch tarpaulins sheltering 
the precious cargo, tended to running 
lights, served out the daily whack of water, 
oiled the tiller tackles, and sat down to 
dinner with the second mate. Poor Chips! 
A gentleman of the lower caste, eating aft 
and living forward. He was a good fellow, 
but far too gloomy for us who were of 
the “people,” light-hearted our- 
selves and ready to crack a 
joke at the least opportunity. 

Each morning of the voyage, 
and particularly during the 
fair weather part of it, we 
were exercised at the wash- 
down. This is more than a 
mere part of the work at sea; 
it is an established institution, 
a sacred rite that is carried on 
through all conditions of wind 
and weather. In the tropics 
the washdown is a pleasure 
and also a necessity, as it alone 
keeps the decks tight and the 
ship sanitary. 

A “water spar’ would be 
rigged over the side to leeward 
at a point in the waist abreast 
of the main hatch. A clump 
block and a single whip with a 
canvas bucket, the rim weighted 
with a ring of lead, is used to haul 
aboard the water which is dumped into 
a deck barrel. Coir brooms, wooden 
buckets, and much slopping about in bare 
feet would usher in the day, no part of the 
deck being neglected. 

The routine was: At four o’clock in the 
morning, “Get your gear on the pins,” 
everything being laid up clear of the deck; 
“Rig water spar,” and then Old Chow 
would run out of the galley with a bag of 
hard bread and a big can of slops, while 
the Japanese steward would hurry along the 
deck with a cup and saucer; coffee—cabin 
style—for the refreshment of the mate, who 
would sing out: “Get your coffee,” and for 
a few minutes we would all sit on the main 
hatch, in fine weather, or crowd in the lee 
of the forward house if it was stormy, and 
dip into the steaming chicory. 

Then—“Get out your washdeck gear! 
Wash down!” And the day’s work would 


begin. 
VI 


LIFE IN THE Fo’c’sLE 


The rough passage around the Horn—sea- 
going with the bark on—worked the dis- 


content out of our systems, and with the 
return of fine weather,all hands cheered up 
and life became more and more worth liv- 
ing. The dog watches were lively, with 
hotly contested arguments on all topics 
under heaven. The less the debaters knew 
about a subject, the more they would have 
to say about it; resembling in this regard 
large numbers of more sophisticated folk 
ashore. Some of the discussions would last 
for days, being carried on as a serial story 
from dog watch to dog watch with overflow 
sessions on deck at night. As none of the 
contenders would ever budge an inch from 
their positions, the points at issue always 
remained undecided except in the fish argu- 
ment, which was settled by the mate. 

For a long time Martin, Joe and Scouse 
indulged in heated discussion as to whether 
fish was meat or whether it was something 
else. Joe contended for the negative, that 





THE FULLER WAS A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE OLD SHIPS OF 
HER CLASS 


fish was not meat; while Martin and Scouse 
insisted that fish and meat were the same 
thing. 

Joe had two against him, but, being 
quicker with his tongue, he was able to hold 
Scouse and Martin pretty well in check. 

“If fish ain’t meat, wot is it?” demanded 
Martin. “Is it vegetable, or wot?” 

This always stumped Joe, but he stuck to 
his guns and came back stronger each time: 
“Tt’s fish, that’s wot it is; F-I-S-H. FISH!” 
his voice rising above everything else in 
the heat of argument. 

The debate finally closed in a particularly 
violent session that continued as our watch 
went aft to muster in the second dog watch. 

“Fish, you say!” shouted the mate at the 
unheard-of disrespect on the part of Joe, 
who was frothing at the mouth in the de- 
fense of his contention. “Ill fish you, you 
thick-headed ass.”” And as Joe woke up 
to the fact that a new champion had come 
into the field, the whole watch broke into a 
laugh at the sequel. “Fish, is it? Well, I'll 
fish you good and proper. Geta pot of slush 
and rub down the mizzen topmast. Drop 
a spot on deck and you stay on deck to 
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to-morrow forenoon; you fisherman !”—the 
last with biting sarcasm. 

Joe lay aloft with his slush pot, and, as 
a bright moon gave him plenty of light at his 
work, it also enabled the mate to watch him 
closely. However, this ended the argument, 
much to the satisfaction of all of us; for it 
was a bit wearing. 

Jimmie Marshall had a large dog-eared 
sible in his possession; a red stamp on the 
title-page read as follows: “Property of 
Seaman’s Bethel, Sydney. Do not take 
from chapel.” While lying up with his arm 
in a sling, he delved industriously into the 
lore of the Good Book; and when he was 
back on deck again, Jimmie refused to 
chantey to the tune of “Whiskey,” and his 
verses, when singing a rope to “Molly 
Brown,” were painfully proper. 

Australia, one of the most consistent 
chronologists of the fo’c’sle, working by the 
brad-hole-and-peg method, us- 
ing the stumps of burnt mat- 
ches, pegged a hole around 
which he had scratched a 
circle. 

“The ‘dead horse’ is worked 
off,” announced Australia, as 
we turned out for breakfast 
one morning, springing a sur- 
prise, as it had been more than 
a week since the subject was 
broached last in the fo’c’sle. 
March 4th. Three months 
since leaving the wharf at 
South Street! It seemed a 
year in point of experiences. 

“Well,” ventured Martin; 
“the boarding masters are smil- 
ing to-day.” 

“Yes, the lousy squeezers. 
I'll bet the Front Street House 
has a good dinner for the boss 
on my advance.” 

“T hope he chokes, Joe ;” chipped in Fred. 

“Choking is too good for them; burning 
is wot they want,” went on Joe, almost for- 
getting his breakfast in the heat of his in- 
dignation. “They take in Australia and 
Martin and Fred and me, and wot do 
we get? Wot do we get? Why, a few 
days’ grub and a lousy, dirty bed wot ain't 
fit to sleep on; and then they send us out. 
We go down and sign, and the next day out 
to sea for us in this bloody hell wagon. 
A half a kit of dogs’ wool and okum slops, 
took from some dead sailor, maybe, and rot- 
ten, poor oilskins, and sea boots that is no 
good. A big bargain, and all for six quid— 
that’s all; only six quid for the lot; a mess 
of fine wearin’ rags. And to-day they col- 
lect their hard-earned money, and all we 
has to do is to ride down here free on a 
yachtin’ toor round Cape Stiff.” 

“It ain’t right. It’s hell! That’s it, hell!” 
agreed Australia. “Lookit me and Fred, 
and Mike, we was only in port two days. 
Just two days’ board, and no advance 
money. Said the British Consul would get 
us sent back to the Ettrick. And that cost 
us six quid.” 
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PALISADES, A NEW 120-FOOT DIESEL-ENGINED OBSERVATION BOAT THAT CAN BE CONVERTED INTO 








A HOUSEBOAT 


“Nothing ain’t right,” it was Jimmie who 
spoke. “You booze and you sells out your 
manhood an’ your rights to low-livin’ pigs 
wot lives off the likes of us. It’s principles 
wot you needs. Young men, take my ad- 
vice and get principles. Ard? Of course it’s 
‘ard to get principles; but they saves you 
a lot of trouble an’ you can put away a bit. 
I say, live right and you will be right.” 

“How old are you, anyway?” demanded 
Brenden. 

“Old enough to know my own bloody 
business,” rejoined Jimmie, scenting a 
comeback on his reform precepts. 

“Well now that your dead horse is 
worked off, you can start in and save until 
you hit New York again. 

“Well, if I do save a bit, it’s none of 
the likes of a Dutchman like you wot will 
help me spend it.” And Jimmie hopped 
out of the fo’c’sle at eight bells sharp. The 
mate was so surprised to see him leading the 
watch aft that he promptly sent him up 
to the fore skysail to loose sail, for the night 
had been squally and the second mate had 
taken in the kites, a thing he was prone to 
do, while the mate always promptly set 
them again. 

After the argument about the advance, 
we all made up our minds to work off no 
more dead horses. As Australia put it, “A 
year at sea and a week in port, and nothing 
to show for it.” 

Most of us had slop accounts to clear off 
with the skipper, and then the velvet would 
pile up at the rate of eighteen dollars a 
month, at that time standard wages out of 
the port of New York for deepwater sailors. 

None of the men had shaved for at least 
a month, and the crew forward presented 
a truly deep-sea appearance. “Rooshin 


Jews on a ocean picnic,” was the comment 
of Jimmie, who never shaved and whose 
whiskers also failed to increase but rather 
diminished in their moth-eaten way. 
On the first Sunday of real, fine weather, 
(Continued on page 132) 


Palisades, the First Diesel-Engined 
Passenger Boat 


The first twin-screw Diesel engined pas- 
senger boat in America has recently been 
turned out by the Mathis Yacht Building 
Company, of Camden, N. J., from their 
own designs. This boat is named the Pali- 
sades and was built for Mr. George W. 
Perkins, of New York City, and by him 
turned over to the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission to be used as a passenger and 
observation boat during the summer season. 
The boat is 120 feet in length, 22 feet beam 
and 3 feet 6 inches draft, of the tunnel 
stern type. She is powered with two 150- 
horsepower Southwark-Harris Diesel en- 
gines, which make her very economical to 
operate and give her a speed of about 12 
miles an hour. Nearly every feature of the 
boat is original, and she has an unusually 
large passenger capacity for a boat of her 
size. The glass side and angle windows of 


the main cabin are excellent for observa- 
tion purposes, so that those sitting in the 
middle of the deck can get a range of view 
without going to the side of the boat. There 
is a large upper deck with a shelter cabin 
on it, while the boat can be handled either 
from the bridge or top of the forward 
deck house or inside the house itself. 

In making the design the Mathis Com- 
pany laid out this boat so that she could be 
easily converted into a house boat for use 
in the winter in Florida, where she can 
easily go by reason of her shallow draft, 
while with her Diesel engines she can run 
from New York to Florida and back again 
on one loading of fuel oil. With slight 
alteration she would make an excellent 
house boat, handsome in appearance and 
well laid out in design, with a speed well 
above the average of boats of this type. 
She is so unusual that her performance is 
being watched with great interest, and she 
will undoubtedly be the forerunner of many 
boats of this general type, powered with 
Diesel motors. 


How the Yachtsmen Have Re- 
sponded to their Country's Call 


Throughout the Anglo-Saxon countries 
the yachtsmen have responded to the call 
for men for the front as in almost no other 
class. We have had occasion many times 
to speak of what the Canadian yacht clubs 
have done—and how the war has taken the 
bravest and best. 

Just the other day the year book of the 
Cambridge University Cruising Club for 
1916 came to hand. It is only a small club, 
devoted to cruising and small boat sailing. 
Out of a total membership of 270 they 
print a roster of 154 members who are in 
the service of the country—think of it!— 
and there are undoubtedly more of whom 
the club secretary has no record. Of these 
154, the club has record of 32 killed, 
wounded or missing. 





THE MAIN DECK OF THE PALISADES, SHOWING THE GLASS SIDES AND ANGLE WINDOWS FOR 


OBSERVATION 
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How Intrepid Won the Mackinac Race 


By H. H. RUBINKAMP 


mile race to Mackinac Island was 

started this year on July 22. Con- 
tinued light airs and head winds stretched 
the race out to 72 hours for the first boats to 
finish, and many hours more for the slower 
craft. This is quite in contrast to the steam- 
boat time of 31 hours made in 1911 by Dr. 
3aum’s schooner Amorita over the same 
course. A nor’west blow and a squall 
helped to break the monotony of the slow 
going and gave the race the touch of ex- 
citement for which this annual cruise is 
noted. 

The race was won by the Snite-Barcal 
Class “P” sloop Intrepid. The 
Class “N” sloop Dorello, owned 
by Paul Tietgens, crossed the 
finish line 7 minutes ahead of the 
winner, but had to give her 3 
hours and 17 seconds time allow- 
ance. For the last 60 miles of the 
race the two sloops beat to wind- 
ward with less than ten minutes 
between them at any time. 

Mrs. Roy M. Barcal was one of 
the crew of the winning boat. This 
is the first time that any woman 
has sailed in a Mackinac race. 
Mrs. Barcal has sailed with her 
husband in every race so far this 
season with the exception of one. 
This may have something to do 
with the fact that the Intrepid has 
won every race in which she was 
entered this year. In either fair 
or foul weather, Mrs. Barcal is on 
hand to help sail the boat and, for 
many a mile, the Intrepid was 
guided on her way to Mackinac 
by her hand. 

The seven starters were: Com- 
modore Harry M. Higginbotham’s 
yawl Priscilla, formerly Polaris; 
Rear Commodore George O. 
Clinch’s yawl Arcadia; Dorello, 
owned by Mr. Paul Tietgens; In- 
trepid, formerly South Shore, now owned 
by Mr. Frank J. Snite and Mr. Roy 
M. Barcal, all flying the colors of 
the Chicago Yacht Club; the schooner 
Natant, owned by Mr. Chas. Morgan, 
Columbia Yacht Club; the 30-foot sloop 
Larikin, owned by Mr. D. W. Mc- 
Donald, Lincoln Park Yacht Club, and the 
old Class “P” sloop Mavourneen, winner of 
the Mackinac race in 1911, owned by Mr. 
Eastman of the Jackson Park Yacht Club. 
Mr. George B. Currier’s sloop Leda, last 
year’s winner, was entered, but was unable 
to make the trip on account of a broken 
bowsprit. Mr. John Burnham turned his 


6 Chicago Yacht Club’s annual 331- 


speedy steam yacht Pathfinder over to the 
Regatta Committee to be used as the judges’ 
boat, and, at the same time, offered $200 in 
cash to any boat, motor, sail or steam, that 
would beat the Pathfinder to Mackinac 
Island. However, no one accepted the chal- 


INTREPID, FORMERLY THE SOUTH SHORE, 


lenge. The judges were Messrs. Fred Rob- 
erts, Julian Armstrong and Charles Sweet. 

Within 30 seconds after the starting gun 
at 3 P. M. the bows of the seven boats 
had cossed the line between a buoy moored 
a half-mile east of the Van Buren street 
gap and the Pathfindér. Intrepid and Pris- 
cilla crossed together before the smoke of 
the gun had cleared, and trimmed sheets 
for the close reach of a mile and a quarter 
to Chicago Light. Larikin and Mavour- 
neen, Arcadia, Dorello and Natant were 
slightly to weather, crossing in a bunch, 
overlapping the sterns of the two leaders. 
Intrepid managed to~hold Priscilla under 





OF THE LONG RACE 


her lee until the light was reached. As 
soon as the Intrepid laid off a point on to 
the course to Point Betsie, 210 miles N. x 
E. % E., the flagship Priscilla worked 
across her stern up to the Dorello, which 
was showing the fleet a streak of speed 
well up to windward, taking advantage of 
the freshening easterly breeze. The fleet 
soon commenced to string out, Dorello and 
Priscilla opening up a good lead over the 
Intrepid, who fell into a position midway 
between the two leaders and Larikin, Ma- 
vourneen and Natant, which followed in 
order named. Instead of laying the Point 
Betsie course, Rear Commodore George O. 
Clinch headed his steel yaw! Arcadia up the 
west shore, in the hope of getting a land 
breeze after dark, as east winds are in the 
habit of petering out at sundown. 

That night, however, the wind worked 
around to the north and became very fluky. 
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WAS THE WINNER 


The Point Betsie course seemed to be a line 
along which the wind shifted from a -point 
east of north to a point west of north. This 
kept everyone on the job searching for the 
most favorable slant on each tack. At 
daybreak Dorello was about four miles 
ahead of Intrepid, but Priscilla and the rest 
of the boats were not in sight from Intrepid. 
The wind gradually lightened and worked 
around to the south, from which general 
direction it came all day in the form of 
gentle catspaws. The sun was so hot and 
the wind so light that everyone except the 
man at the tiller sought refuge ahead of the 
mast in the shade of mainsail and spinnaker. 
Dorello recorded a temperature of 
105 degrees F. in the cabin. The 
going was so slow that the crews 
of some of the boats refreshed 
themselves with a plunge over- 
board. 

As the sun went «down in the 
west and set the lake and sky afire 
with its crimson glow, the breeze, 
light as it was, lifted off of the 
surface of the water and filled 
only the upper part of the sails. 
Dorello, with her lofty topsail, 
was right at home. We could see 
it in the twilight ghosting her 
away from us. Priscilla was still 
not to be seen. The consensus of 
opinion aboard Intrepid was that 
she was out of sight ahead. We 
were then just a few miles past 
Little Point Sable Light and 
about seven miles offshore—not 
yet half way on our journey. 
During the night the wind stayed 
in the south and gradually fresh- 
ened until it was lifting our spin- 
naker well up and carrying us 
along about seven knots an hour. 

_ When the first rays of the sun 
rising behind Manistee cleared 
away the morning mist, those 
_ on watch rubbed their eyes sev- 
‘eral times before they believed what they 
saw. There was Priscilla some three or 
four miles astern and well in under the land 
reaching along with a fresh breeze off the 
shore. This was quite a surprise, as we had 
not seen her since the first evening out and 
had all agreed that she was far ahead. We 
were running before a dying wind that was 
more southerly, and it did not take Pris- 
cilla long to close in on us. As she did so 
the breeze left her also. All this time we 
tried to pick up Dorello, but could see no 
trace of her. Was it possible that we had 
passed her during the night? We must 
have, if Priscilla was ahead of her the day 
before and we had caught and passed Pris- 
cilla; or was it that Priscilla had been left 
out of sight astern in the light airs during 
the first night and had come up during the 
second night? Dorello must then be miles 
ahead. Passing steamers reported nothing 


AMalia Ill, A News 


THE MAIN SALOON OF AMALIA III, LOOKING INTO THE STATE ROOM 


in sight ahead or astern. If she was ahead, 
and the steamers had not sighted her, she 
must be around Point Betsie and somewhere 
in the Manitou passage. This would give 
her a lead of at least 20 miles Such 
thoughts were certainly discouraging—our 
three hours’ time allowance gone and only 
half the race sailed. 

Not until nearly noon did we pick up 
anything like a breeze again. By stages 
light sails came off and sheets were trimmed 
until we found ourselves beating into an 
ever freshening nor’wester. This was a 
little more encouraging, as we _ feared 
“none o’ ’em” in windward work. Pris- 
cilla, who had come up nearly abeam in the 
light airs, now began to drop back steadily. 
As the wind increased the gap between us 
grew wider until off Point Betsie, when it 
was showing signs of a real nor’west blow, 
and the seas were piling up high and steep, 
she could not hold up with us at all and 
was headéd out in the lake with- started 
sheets and under lower canvas only. It 
looked as though she was going outside of 
the Manitou Islands to take a chance on 
not having to beat all the way up through 
the Manitou Passage. The last we saw of 
her she was on this course. As soon as we 
cleared Pt. Betsie we tacked inshore and 
found that under the bluffs the wind freed 
us so that we could lay our course to the 
next mark, Sleeping Bear Point. South 
Manitou. Islands sheltered us from the 
heavy seas. 

As we approached the barren sand hill 
upon which the Sleeping Bear lies some 
vicious puffs buried our lee rail and gave 
all hands some work easing and trimming 
sheets. The gusty wind left us, however, 


as soon as we cleared the point.. The next 
run was to the lightship, 25 miles from 





Sleeping Bear, and nearly a dead _ beat. 
With only a little chop of sea and good 
breeze Intrepid fairly ate it up, and it was 
not long before we could see the lightship 
through the haze. Before we reached it, 
however, we cut, the corner and laid our 
next course to White Shoal, the entrance to 
the Straits of Mackinac. 

About this time the wind commenced to 
drop, and, to the west, we could see signs 
of unrest in the sky. An ugly blue-black, 
broken only by scattered curls of white 
clouds, and every few seconds by streaks of 

(Continued on page 136) 





DORELLO, OWNED BY PAUL TIETGENS OF THE CHICAGO 
YACHT CLUB, WINNER OF SECOND PRIZE 
IN THE MACKINAC RACE 
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ENGINE ROOM, SHOWING 4-CYLINDER TWENTIETH CENTURY MOTOR 


Amalia III], a New 60-Footer 


One of the new cruisers seen about New 
York waters this season is the 60-footer 
Amalia III, recently delivered to Mr. Carl 
Reinschild of New York City, by the New 
York Yacht Launch & Engine Company of 
Morris Heights, her builders and designers. 
This handsome yacht will be seen in Florida 
during the coming winter, Mr. Reinschild 
intending to take some extended cruises 
through Southern waters. 

Amalia III is laid out with engine room 
and crew’s quarters forward, the motor 
being a four-cylinder, 6%-inch x 8'%- 
inch, 40-50 horsepower 20th Century, 
driving the boat at a speed of 12 miles an 
hour. The galley is abaft the engine room, 
the full width of the boat, and following the 
galley is located the dining saloon. This 
saloon is 10 feet long and the full width of 
the boat. 

The owner’s sleeping quarters consist 
of two double staterooms with toilet between 
and passage with stairs leading to starboard 
deck. The gasolene tank is located under 
the after deck. 

The saloon is finished in mahogany and 
the staterooms in white and mahogany. 
The outside of cabin is mahogany. The 
dimensions are: Length over all, 60 feet; 
beam, 13 feet 6 inches; draft, 3 feet 6 inches. 
The hull is of a very heavy construction with 
oak keel, yellow pine planking and copper 
fastenings throughout. 


Effect of Wind on Water 


When navigating waters where the depth 
exceeds the vessel’s draft by only a small 
amount, remember that a strong wind or 
unusually high barometer may cause. the 
water at low tide to fall below the depth 
indicated on the chart. 
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SEA WOLF III, A NEW 20-MILE EXPRESS CRUISER, BUILT FOR LEROY MOODY 


Sea Wolf III, A Fast 44-Foot E 
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When we published some months ago the 
plans of the 44-footer designed by L. 
Kromholz for Mr, LeRoy Moody, this boat 
created a great deal-of comment, and now 
that she is afloat and had part of a season’s 
use we are able to publish photographs of 
her showing her appearance both above 
water and inside. The Sea Wolf III, as 
she is called, is of the raised deck type and 
is very snappy in appearance, while she has 
an unusual amount of room in her. There 
is a large saloon aft with wide transom 
berths, buffet, book racks, lockers, and the 
like, while forward of this is a toilet room 
to port and galley to starboard. 

The engine is located under the midship 
steering deck and is reached by a compan- 
ionway in the raised deck forward. This 
is a 6-cylinder Niagara of 6%-inch bore 
and 7-inch stroke, which develops 125 
horsepower at 1,000 revolutions per minute, 
while it can be run nearly up to 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute. With this power plant 
the boat makes a speed of 20 miles an hour, 
which is unusually good for a boat of this 
size with the accommodations that the Sea 
Wolf offers. Mr. Moody chose this power 
plant by reason of the satisfactory expe- 
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THE AFTER CABIN OF SEA WOLF III 
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THE 6-CYLINDER, 125-HORSEPOWER, 614-INCH X 7-INCH NIAGARA MOTOR OF SEA WOLF 
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rience he had had with the Niagara motors 
in a previous boat. The Sea Wolf III has 
been in operation all summer, has covered 
many miles in that time, and has given par- 
ticularly satisfactory service. She was built 
at the yard of George J. Stilz, College 
Point, Long Island. 


Logging the State of Sea 


The state of the sea is recorded in the log 
book by the following symbols: B—broken 
or irregular; C—chopping, short or cross; 
G—ground swell; H—heavy sea; L—long 
rolling sea ; M—moderate sea or swell; R— 
rough sea; S—smooth, and T—tide rip, 
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Ellen Wins the Quincy Cup 


Eight of.the fastest Class “P” yachts 
now racing met in a series of three races off 
Marblehead, July 31-August 1, for the cov- 
eted Quincy Cup, held by the Boston Yacht 
Club. As usual, an Ellen was prominent in 
the Keen scrap that resulted, only this time 
it was a°Class “P” boat, and not a sonder, 
although Charles P, Curtis was again to be 
found at the stick. The Deed of Gift of the 
Quincy Cup was changed last winter to al- 
low it to be raced for in Class “P” instead 
of the sonder class, as it was recognized 
that the former class was the most repre- 
sentative at present racing in Massachu- 
setts waters. 

Ellen (formerly the Chicago boat Val- 
iant, designed by Wm. Gardner) was 
chosen to defend the cup for the Boston 
Y. C., and the challengers were Ahmeek, 
C. F. Adams, representing the Quincy Y. 
C.; George Lee’s Bernice, Manchester Y. 
C.; C. B. Wheelock’s Britomart, Corinthian 
Y. C.; Hayseed IV, owned by H. L. Bow- 
den and sailing from the Gloucester Y. C.; 
Wasaka II (formerly Josephine), owned by 
J. J. Martin and challenging for the South 
Boston, Y. C.; Vernon F. West’s Sayonara 
III, Portland Y. C., and Stranger, Lindsley 
Loring, for the Hingham Y. C. Nutmeg 
III, Allen C. Jones’ racer, did not start. 

Two races were sailed the first day—one 
in the forenoon over a 9'%4-mile triangular 
course, and one in the afternoon, over a 
10!%4-mile course. In light and variable 
breezes Ellen won the morning race, while 
Hayseed IV took the second race. In the 
opening event Ahmeek and Britomart came 
together and both sustained minor damage, 
but not enough to put them out of racing, 
while in the second event Stranger had 
some trouble with her head sail and with- 
drew. 

The third race was sailed in a good 
breeze and smooth sea over an 11%-mile 
triangular course, and fast time was made. 
There was a hot fight for the lead all the 
way between Ellen, Ahmeek and Wasaka 





AHDEEK, A NEW 38-FOOT SPEEDWAY DISPLACEMENT DAY CRUISER, OWNED BY MR. H. V. SCHIEREN 


II, the former winning by 1m, 38s., while 
Ahmeek squeezed in ahead of Wasaka at 
the finish and got second by just Io sec- 
onds. The race was decided on the point 
system, and the following was the standing 
of the boats : 


Yacht. Points. 
| Ss ee eee 22 
POON OV wis oad eee tebe 19 
| EE, SR re oer 15 
II Elica 65's ceecesaes 13 
ie oa re 12 
EY NE ik dbs ins beak oewn 12 
PE ae eer 10 
FSGS PRR nae sa 2 


The Boston Y. C. thus retains the cup 
another year. 


Ahdeek, a High-Speed Cruiser 
Mr. H. V. Schieren, of New York City, 

last year owner of a “V” bottom, hunting 

cabin cruiser, has just received delivery of 
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VOLANTE, A NEW 44-FOOT CRUISING SCHOONER, 
DESIGNED BY JOHN ALDEN 
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a 38-foot “Speedway” displacement day 
cruiser, named the Ahdeek, capable of a 
speed of 20 miles per hour. This new boat 
represents a substantial, seaworthy type of 
craft. She is 38 feet over all, 8 feet 3 inches 
beam, 2 feet 9 inches draft. 

In the forepeak is a chain locker, fol- 
lowed by toilet room completely equipped, 
entered from the main cabin. This cabin 
has eight port lights, which insures thor- 
ough ventilation. There is a transom up- 
holstered seat on either side with lockers 
under. At the after end of cabin is a side- 
board with shelves and lockers, and an ice 
box fitted in the sideboard. This cabin is 
entered from the cockpit by a companion- 
way with a sliding hatch. Amidships, aft 
of cabin, a raised deck is arranged, fitted 
with upholstered seat and backboard for 
the helmsman. The motor compartment is 
under this deck with housing made in sec- 
tions to enclose motor, all easily removable. 
Abaft the steersman’s deck is a large cock- 
pit with upholstered seat at the after end 
extending the full width of the boat. The 
interior joiner work is finished in white 
enamel, with mahogany trimmings. 

The power consists of a 6-cylinder 1916 
model 534-inch bore by 7-inch stroke 
“Speedway” gasolene marine engine of 100- 
125 horsepower, fitted with electric self- 
starter and lighting equipment and chain 
or crank starting attachment. 


Volante, a 44-Foot Cruising 
Schooner 


The accompanying drawings are from 
the board of John G. Alden, of Boston, 
Mass., and show a comfortable auxiliary 
cruising keel schooner which was built by 
the Adams Shipbuilding Co. last winter for 
Mr. Charles K. Cobb, of Boston. Mr. Cobb 
wished a comfortable and able boat on 
which he could make his home the entire 
summer, and no attempt was made by the 
designer to get a second stateroom, which 
could have been added if desired. The ac- 
commodations, however, are very carefully 
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worked out, special attention having been 
given to locker space. 

The plans show a large double stateroom 
abaft the companionway, with a large bath- 
room to port, with full-length clothes lock- 
ers to starboard. The main saloon is very 
comfortably arranged with two Pullman 
berths in back of the transoms, giving sleep- 
ing accommodations in all for six. For- 
ward of the main cabin is a large galley, 
with the engine at the after end, boxed in. 
Forward of the galley are accommodations 
for four paid hands, although the boat is 
run with three. 

The gasolene tank is located below the 
floor and is made of heavy welded steel. 
























































The only openings are in the top, and the 
Stewart-Warner system is used, which Mr. 
Alden tried out last year with great success. 
The boat has been tried out under sail and 
power and has proved exceedingly able and 
quite fast. Her 20-horsepower Sterling en- 
gine gives her a speed of 6 knots an hour 
in smooth water. The boat is lighted by elec- 
tricity and is finished in white and mahog- 
any below decks. The construction. is ex- 
tremely heavy, and Volante is capable of a 
long ocean voyage. 

The principal dimensions are: 63 feet 
over all, 44 feet 6 inches load water line, 
14 feet 8 inches beam, and 8 feet 9 inches 


draft. 
“Aft, Abaft, Astern” 


Nautical terms are often improperly used 
even by those who should know better. 























Two of the most long-suffering words are 


aft and abaft. Aft is an adverb denoting 
direction toward the stern, and is applied 
to things or places in the vessel ; thus, a man 
goes aft or sheets are hauled aft. Abaft is 
a preposition; thus, a hatch is abaft the 
foremast, a sail is sighted abaft the beam, 
not aft of the beam. Astern refers 
to objects outside of the ship and behind 
her, as, a buoy is left astern, or the dinghy 
is towed astern, not abaft. 


Making Land in a Fog 


When making land in a fog, the deep-sea 
lead must be kept going at half hour in- 
tervals for some hours before it is expected 
that soundings can be obtained. Several 
soundings, at irregular intervals, are worse 
than useless, as they give no definite in- 
formation and may lead to disaster. The 
lead must be freshly armed at each cast. 
Keep a sharp lookout for any landmarks 
that may appear during a momentary lifting 
of the fog, and listen carefully for signals. 
If a fog signal is heard, it may be identified 
by reference to the Light List, which gives 
the characteristics of all fog signals. If ap- 
proaching land and the soundings indicate 
a dangerous proximity to land, if no signals 
have been heard that will further aid navi- 
gation, the only safe course is to anchor or 
stand off shore. When in doubt, play it safe 
and stop. It must be borne in mind that 
when running slowly in a fog (as the law 
requires) the relative effect of the current 
is increased. Sometimes, when approaching 
a bold bluff shore, a vessel may be warned 
by hearing its own fog signals echoed back 
from the cliff. In some inland waters, where 
cliffs are frequent, navigators depend upon 
this to a great extent. 





A 76-Foot | High-Speed Cruiser 








































































































A new boat recently turned out by the 
Matthews Boat Co., of Port Clinton, O., is 
a 76-foot 6-inch x 13-foot x 4-foot high- 
speed cruiser, built for Mr. E. H. Close, of 
Toledo, and powered with two 8-cylinder 
634-inch x g-inch Sterling motors. These 
develop 30 horsepower each and will drive 
the boat at a speed of 27 miles per hour, it 
is expected. 

She is an unusually handsome and 
“snappy” yacht, and the arrangement pro- 
vides for crew’s quarters forward, imme- 
diately abaft which is the galley and dining 
saloon. The engine room is amidships, and 
two staterooms with adjoining bath are in 
the after cabin. The cockpit is sheltered by 
means of a glass windbreak, as shown in 
the plans, and the helmsman is protected 
by an aluminum shield at the forward end 
of bridge deck. 

Liberal beam and high freeboard should 
make this boat exceedingly comfortable in 
all kinds of weather. Gasolene capacity is 
provided for a cruising radius of 500 miles. 
A Matthews automatic lighting plant sup- 
plies current for light and power. 


¥Loleta, an Express Cruiser for 
the Great Lakes 


The accompanying photograph shows the 
fast cruiser Loleta, recently completed from 
designs by J. Murray Watts, of Philadel- 
phia, for Mr. Albert H. Schmidt, of De- 
troit, Mich. The same firm also built the 
express cruiser Dorothy, owned by Mr. 
Schmidt’s brother, Mr. Edward J. Schmidt. 








The dimensions of the Loleta are: Length 
over all, 57 feet 9 inches; water line, 57 
oy beam, 11 feet 6 inches, and draft, 3 
eet. 

The Loleta is a bridge deck type of 
cruiser with an 8-cylinder, 135-horsepower 
motor installed amidships, equipped with 
the latest fittings in the way of electric 
starting and lighting devices and motor 
controls from the bridge. No expense has 
been spared in the construction of the boat. 
The finish is of finest Honduras mahogany. 
The accommodations are unusually good 
for an express cruiser of her length. The 
general arrangement shows the crew’s 
quarters forward, then a galley extending 
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the full width of the boat. Abaft this is a 
dining saloon with two extension transoms 
and a companionway leading onto the 
bridge deck. The engine room comes next, 
having in addition to the main engines the 
auxiliary pumping and electric lighting 
plant and the large copper fuel tanks, which 
give her an unusually good cruising radius. 
There are two staterooms aft and a large 
bathroom with doors connecting directly to 
either stateroom. 

The home port of the Loleta will be De- 
troit, but the owner has used her on Long 
Island Sound this summer. The boat made 
17%4 miles on her trial trip, and is expected 
to make 20 miles per hour when tuned up. 
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LOLETA, AN EXPRESS CRUISER, DESIGNED BY J. MURRAY WATTS, FOR MR. A. H, SCHMIDT, 
FOR USE ON 'THE GREAT LAKES 
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Racing Cruise of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing» 


Association 


A Fine Week of Cruising and Racing for the Great South Bay Sailors. Queen of the Bay Cup 


of enthusiasm, and “something doing” 

every night ashore are requisites for a 
successful cruise, then the fifth annual event 
of the associated yacht clubs of Great South 
Bay for the week of August 7th to 12th 
was a big success. The weather was, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and, while at the 
start it was hot everywhere else in the 
country, the Great South Bay sailors picked 
out the only cool spot, with the wind coming 
right off the old Atlantic. 

For the first time the fleet rendezvoused 
at Amityville, on August 7th, and when the 
boats were tallied that night there were over 
100 on hand, including racing craft, power 
boats and cruisers. The fleet was under 
the command of Commodore George E. 
Rice, he being the senior commodore of 
the eight clubs comprising the association. 
The following day the squadron cruised at 
will to Babylon, where the first race was 
sailed in a whole-sail breeze from the 
southwest. About 30 racing boats started 
in this event, which was about the average 
number of starters in the races throughout 
the eruise. While this number is consid- 
erably less than in former years, the falling 
off is due to the fact that a number of the 
one-design classes, which were formerly so 
popular on the bay, have become broken up, 
due to lack of interest and the selling of the 
boats. Some new classes are in contempla- 
tion for next year, however. Not ‘more 
than four of the Bellport Bay one-designs 
were on hand in any race, while none of the 
Islip boats appeared to race in their class. 

Towards the close of the race at Babylon 
a wicked squall, which had been making up 
in the northwest, swooped over the course, 
and, while it did no damage, many of the 
boats lowered away and withdrew from the 
race, not caring to risk spars or sails in the 
early stages of the cruise. Interest cen- 
tered in Classes “P” 
and “Q” (Great South 
Bay rating), though 
there were no new 
boats out to take the 
measure of Invader, 
the 1915 boat, which 
cleaned up in the “Q” 
class last year. There 
were three starters in 
the “P” class, the old 
enemies Alva, owned 
by J. W. Overton, and 
J. W. Lawrence’s. Kid, 
and Wanda, entered 
by F. C.. Thurber. 
This was the only race 
‘n which the latter 
took part, until Satur- 
day, as she was with- 
drawn on account of 


[ the best of racing, a very special brand 
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INVADER, A BELLPORT BAY CLASS Q BOAT THAT 
PLAYED A PROMINENT PART IN THE 
WEEK’S RACING AND CRUISING 
AND WON IN CLASS Q 


the death on August 8th of Captain W. 
Kreamer, who had an interest in her. Alva 
won the first day in Class “P,” Invader on 
time allowance in Class “Q,” Yama Yama 
in Class “R,” the other winners being 
Sylph, Lorelei, Lady Nicotine, Edith S. 
Yevoh and Portia. 

The following day the boats cruised to 
Bay Shore, and in the afternoon sailed the 
second race in a light northerly breeze at the 
start, which became fluky towards the finish. 
In fact, there was a southerly over near the 
beach on the outer leg of the course, 
and many of the boats ran into this, which 





KID, J. W. LAWRENCE, OWNER, TOOK SECOND PLACE IN CLASS P , 
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made the finishes strung out and rather life- 
less. In this race the Invader did not 
finish, taking a tow when she was close to 
the finish line, though there was then a 
breeze, leaving Count the winner, while 
Alva beat Kid by only 24 seconds corrected 
time in Class “P.” 

The next day the fleet had a squadron 
race to Amityville in the morning and the 
championship regatta in the afternoon, 
there being a light northeast wind. On this 
day, also, the coveted Queen of the Bay 
Cup was raced for, the trophy going to the. 
boat making the best corrected time, irre- 
spective of class, in the whole fleet. When 
allowances were figured it was seen that the 
Bellport one-design Miladi, sailed by Miss 
Baruch, had won this cup, beating Invader, 
the nearest boat, by 22 seconds. Later, 
however, Miladi was protested on account 
of measurement, and when she was remeas- 
ured her handicap was changed so that the 
Class “Q” Invader was awarded the 
trophy. 

On Friday the fleet raced to Bellport, 
where Commodore F. H. Holmes, of the 
Bellport Bay Yacht Club, was the host, 
and the fourth championship race was sailed 
in the afternoon, C. F. Weston’s Dixie be- 
ing the feature of the regatta and beating 
every boat on the course. 

That night and the next day the boats 
sailed back to Patchogue, where the fifth 
and last championship was held Saturday 
in a good southwest to west wind that made 
reefs necessary. 

Several races for the power boats were 
also held, there being a squadron run for 
power cruisers from Bay Shore to Babylon 
and from Sayville to Bellport Bay. The 
following are the results in those races: 


Association Run, Bay Shore to Babylon 


CRUISERS 
Start, 10 A. M, 
Florence, Walter Moore............+. 1.37.55 1.14.23 
Nellie Gray, Fred Gray.......sessecees 1.42.30 1.16.48 
Leoro II., Chas. Middleton............ 1.52.35 1.17.28 
PO; DIO TEE: 0.006905 5dbone cence 1.43.55 1.18.13 
Gels. AS 00-04 06 8Ks0o0vs Maen 1,836.40 1,20,18 
i CO oo. os sags 64400s eh 1.33.35 1.21.26 
Oy Sees I. Sn. v:b0 54 sorenscesebeod 1.87.82 1.21.00 
enteion, CC: Vom Motes «2.24 csseves 1.33.05 1.21.00 
Madeline, Geo. Schard, Jr............. 1.45.20 1.19.38 
CN, Fh, MN. .cacecnees0'ot00n 1.28.12 1.28.12 
Neduol, W. Louden..............e008 1.55.53 1.28.27 
a Fe PO 1.37.10 1.23.58 
Dolly II., W. Schumacher............ 1.57.42 1.25.30 
By Heck, W. B. Chapin. ........see0e Disqualified. 
Bettie Gordon, W. Hardy.............. Did not finish. 
ee, a es SON i oa ize SC eeencnss Did not finish. 
Association Run, Sayville to Bellport Bay. 
CRUISERS 
Start, 10 A. M, 

Crank, Th, Tete «co cwadecncecrsceis 48.85 48.35 
Evelyn Chase, Isaac Snedeker........... 1.09.49 52.26 
By Heck, W. B. Chapin........csesseee 1.11.27 54,23 
fone, Bs< Be. HOR wocccceceseseseocsos 1.04.15 55.51 

atelisie,-G. Schard, . Jt... .cccccccccess 1.10.12 56.385 
Arranell, Dr. Hoag... ..ccscccescecsecses 1.05.43 57.27 
ee ee A Pe ee 1.17.56 57.48 
Beatrice, C. C. Van Hoke. ...ccoiiccecese 1.03.55 58.04 
Seats, WM. GC. TOMO cccccecvecvcvncek 1,06.09 58.87 
Dolly II., W. Schumacher.............. 1.19.58 59.10 
Bay Ti." W. Bee ccccvcciasccbovessve 1.23.12 1.00.24 


(Continued on page 132) 
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The Ark 


A Monthly Column Devoted to Houseboats 
and Houseboaters 


By GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


HIS month The Ark has the oppor- 
tunity of being of service to a large 
number of boatmen. The sort of 

service that is given below is exactly what 
The Ark likes. If you will only write in 
and submit any question regarding house- 
boats, we will be glad to answer to the best 
of our ability. 

The following letter and answer are of 
interest to all: 


“Editor, The Ark: 


“Cannot your naval architect plan a small 
floating boathouse, say 18 x 10, with a 
house about 15 x 10? You know most of 
us can only get to a boathouse on Satur- 
day and Sunday, and then all the rest are 
there, too. If one has any repairing to do, 
he must wait until the other fellows are 
finished. All the extra parts could be kept in 
the scow and the launch could be run along- 
side when anything was needed. Let the 
house be portable, so that it can be taken 
down in the fall and the float beached. In 
the spring the whole thing could be quickly 
put together. If you can, please state what 
to use (and how) and the estimated cost of 
a float, either pontoon or raft, and house. 

“Perhaps there are others who, like my- 
self, have the time and place to make one. 
I got the idea reading The Ark for July. 


“G 9 


G.’s letter contains a very good sugges- 
tion, so herewith we are showing plans for 
a simple scow houseboat, arranged to serve 
as a floating repair shop and storage space, 
and also as a regular houseboat for over- 
night visits. . In order to properly brace the 
hull, it is necessary to have the bulkhead 
that divides the cabin into two equal com- 
partments. Of course, the compartments 
can be arranged differently than shown. 
The drawings show the size of the various 
timbers that form the house and scow, and 
there should be no difficulty in the construc- 
tion of the boat that cannot be adjusted by 
the use of an ordinary knowledge of wood- 
working tools and boat construction. Two 
of G.’s suggestions have been disregarded 
in the plans. The first is the construction 
of the house so that it would be portable, 
and the other the possibility of using a raft 
to float the house. While it might be pos- 
sible to make the house portable, it would 
greatly detract from the general stiffness of 
the whole structure, and would entail a 
great deal more work and a much heavier 
system of construction. With the present 
plan the house strengthens the hull and vice 
versa. With a removable house the hull 
would have to be much stronger and 
heavier. We also believe that much of the 
value of the boathouse would be lost if the 
house were taken down in the winter. 


Hauled out and fitted with a stove the boat- 
house forms an excellent work shop, where 
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you can spend your winter spare time mak- 
ing new equipment and repairing old. The 
complete boathouse will take no more 
ground space than the scow alone,. and the 
entire outfit will not weigh so much that it 
will be difficult to haul out, particularly as 
the scow will only draw a few inches and 
can be hauled out on a very high tide and 
then dragged back a few feet. The sug- 
gestion of the raft is disregarded for the 
reason that a raft would be less desirable 
than the scow in every way. The total cost 
of material if built as per plans shown will 
be about $60, or a little more, depending on 
locality. 
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Mignon Wins Block Island Race 


In the last issue of YACHTING the yawl 
Solita was credited with winning the race 
in Class 2 from New Rochelle to Block 
Island. Due to the transposition of the 
elapsed time in the report of the race, this 
was an error, as the sloop Mignon, owned 
by E. G. Smith, was the winner on both 
elapsed and corrected time, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


Crass 2 (Hanpicap) Brock Istanp Race 


Elapsed Corrected 

Boat Allowance Time ime 
Mignon ........ 2:00:02 22:13:40 20:13:38 
eee 4:26:44 24:46:00 20:19:16 
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FOR SOUTHERN SERVICE 


SHOAL DRAFT—LIGHT— VENTILATION 


These of course are of vital importance in any 
boat to be used in our Southern waters. 


Consider, therefore, that, in addition to these 
essentials, you can possess in one boat express 
speed, great seaworthiness, one man control, 
luxurious appointments, and accommodations 
greater in extent than in any other cruiser of 
like dimensions yet produced. 


GREAT LAKES MILITARY TYPE EXPRESS CRUISERS 




















TWO STOCK MODELS 


Length 40 ft. Speed 18-20 M. P. H. 
Length 48 ft. Speed 22-24 M. P. H. 


Sleeping accommodations 40 ft. 6 persons 
Sleeping accommodations 48 ft. 8 persons 
with additional crew accommodations 


Write for Bulletin 222 D 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 
MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
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SHIPMATE RANGES 


10 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 


Discarding a poor range and installing a 
SHIPMATE, changes the discomfort of the trip 
(so far as cooking and heating are concerned) 
to comfort. 


You can’t have comfort with a galley range that 
won’t work well. SHIPMATE ranges cook well, 
heat well and last well; and, burning coal or wood, 
do away with the disagreeable odors of liquid fuel. 


MADE BY 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 























Mianus 
Kerosene Engines 


Will Save You 
2/, of Your Fuel Bill 









The hundreds that have been 
in use the last two years 
have demonstrated this. 


Mianus Motor Works 
Stamford, Connecticut 
























Write for Bulletin 30 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 





Gold Cup Races 


The Sixteenth International Gold Challenge 
Cup Championship races will be held at Detroit, 
Mich., September 2, 4, 5 and 6. The course has 
been laid out between Detroit and Belle Isle Park, 
and is 5 miles in length. The race will be run in 
sheltered waters, and though there are several 
turns fast time ought to be made. The start wil! 
be at a convenient point opposite the center of 
Belle Isle, from which thousands of people can 
get an excellent view of the races. Belle Isle con- 
tains over 700 acres, and is devoted exclusively to 
park purposes. There are yacht and boat clubs, 
an excellent bathing beach, facilities for canoeing, 
and a large zoological garden. 

This classic event brings together all the speed 
marvels of the year and the racing is of the 
keenest description. It will be run this year under 
the auspices of the Miss Detroit Power Boat 
Association of Detroit, a member of the A. P. 

The start will be at 4 P. M. each day, and 
the trials for the one-mile championship are 
scheduled September 6, the time to be set by the 
race committee. About twelve entries are ex- 
pected, and we may see some records fall. 

The Gold Cup has been raced for fifteen times, 
the first contest being held on the Hudson in June, 
1904. Since then there has been one race every 
year, and in one year it was raced for twice. Pos- 
session of this trophy is one of the most coveted 
distinctions in the power boat field. 


Yachting on the Border 


The following postal from one of YACHTING’s 
readers, with the Seventh New York Infantry on 
the Mexican border, should prove of interest. 
This experience is probably typical of that of 
many State troops. It’s bad enough to spend 
three months on the border at any time, but par- 
ticularly trying for any one with salt in his veins 
to have to be there during the yachting season: 


Company G, Seventh Infantry, N. Y. Troops, 
McAllen, Tex. 


Dear Mr. Epitor: I succeeded in getting my 
boat into commission the day the President called 
out the Guard. I haven't seen her since. I am 
interested in the sport, even here, in the desert, 
with the thermometer at 110 degrees in one’s tent, 
and now that we have had three or four days of 
the rainy season the yachting is excellent over 


about half of the camp for ordinary-draft small- 


craft. I have- bought the magazine regularly 
when in town, as I suppose a number of our 
members have also, and if you have any “back 
numbers” that are not working which you would 
care to donate, with the postage, I am sure they 
would be much appreciated and the favor re- 
membered. I'll put them in our magazine ex- 
change. Magazines and periodicals being scarce 
are kept circulating. 


(Signed) 


Yours cordially, 
Harry L. Foutetrt, 
Company G. 


Get Ready for Trapshooting 

September and October are the months the 
yacht clubs usually go out of commission and 
are closed for the following seven or eight 
months. In many of the clubs, however, this 
open season has been turned into a very active 
season by the formation of gun clubs for clay- 
bird shooting during the winter, and this sport 
has served as an incentive to keep the members 
together and to make the clubhouse and grounds 
an all-year-round attraction, instead of only for 
the short summer. Traps are installed where the 
targets can be thrown out over the water, and 
every Saturday and Sunday during the winter 
crowds of members are shooting for prizes, for 
sweepstakes, or practicing for club team matches. 

With the stove going in the living room of the 
club and arrangements made for serving a lunch 
on Saturdays and Sundays, the clubhouse is a 
very attractive place, and no matter what the 
weather outside, strings cf 25 or 50 birds can be 
shot at intervals. If you haven't shooting facili- 
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PAM, THE NEW CLASS “R” BOAT, DESIGNED BY JOHN 
ALDEN FOR COMMODORE H. A. PARSONS OF CLEVE- 
LAND. SHE HAS HAD A VERY SUCCESSFUL 
SEASON ON LAKE ERIE, WINNING EASILY AT THE 
PUT-IN-BAY REGATTA AND IN OTHER EVENTS. 
BUILT BY W. D. CALDERWOOD OF MANCHESTER, 
MASS. 


ties in your club already, yet a few “live ones” to 
put in a trap this winter and see how quickly 
the members will respond to the call of the sport. 





YACHT CLUBS USUALLY OFFER IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR TRAP-SHOOTING, AS THE PLATFORMS CAN BE 
ARRANGED TO THROW THE TARGETS OUT OVER THE WATER 
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and Yacht Club News 


The only trouble is that they get so interested 
in shooting that they hate to put the traps away 


when it comes to “fitting out” season for boats, 

Lake Michigan Yacht Racing Association 

Year Book 

The year book of the Lake Yachting Association 
for 1916 has been received recently and is an un- 
usually comprehensive and useful publication this 
year. It has a lot of new material in it, all of 
which will be of interest to yachtsmen on the 
Great Lakes, whether or not they are racing men. 
Besides the racing rules and the list of racing 
boats in the Great Lakes fleet, this book has all 
the courses and distances on Lake Michigan on 
both the east and west shores, a chapter devoted 
to racing suggestions which contains a lot of in- 
formation—in fact, the year book is now combined 
with Scates’ Pocket Cruising Book for Lake Mich- 
igan and includes all the information which that 
valuable booklet contained. Every Great Lakes 
sailor should have a copy of this on board. 


The Race Around Staten Island 
The Yacht Racing Association of Jamaica Bay 
held its annual race around Staten Island on 
Sunday, August 13, 1916. The distance was 44 
nautical miles and the start and finish at Rock- 
away Point Yacht Club. The following are the 
results: 


Cor- 

Boat and Owner Finish Elapsed rected 

Neirbo, C. J. O’Brien.....-..- 4.25.26 5.48.46 5.26.29 

Blue Bird, ee eS 4.59.41 6.22.41 5.53.28 

Tschuma, 7, Brown cigtekéedee 4.36.38 5.59.38 5.59.38 
Rose Mary, Chas, Scherd...... (D. N. F.) 

Class “‘C’” Cruisers, start_10.39 

Cachalot, H. H. Heyman...... 5.06.87 6.27.37 5.57.04 

Niobe, Pee 5.04.34 6.27.34 6.02.52 

Grace Irene, A. W. Middleton.. 4.51.40 6.12.40 6.08.27 

Louise II., ‘Dr. R. Reese...... 5.22.51 6.43.51 6.13.18 

Ruthie, F. BE <Saccueceesews 7.15.15 8.36.15 8.23.22 

I: A. BM osu ncessaveseuess 
Class “‘F” Stg., Cabin Start 10.45 
Smarty 13., L. Goby... cesses 6.50.15 8.05.15 7.26.03 
7.34.00 8.49.00 8.00.09 


Mary James, W. James....... 


The Stratford Shoals Race 


The Harlem Yacht Club’s annual Stratford 
Shoals Race on August 19, not only brought out 
very close racing but saw the records ‘of the 
course smashed by Bernard Zahn’s Caddy II in 
the express cruiser class. This boat made the 65§ 
nautical miles in the remarkable time of 2.40.40, 
nearly a 30-mile average. In the sailing race, 
Rating Class, Arvia, George Malloy, won by 4 
minutes from R. B. Budd’s Virginia, in 19.23.59; 
Clare, P. C. Pfeiffer, won by 3% minutes from 
Kenmuir, with Veda third. In the special yawl 
class, F. Gade’s Widgeon beat the Respite II in 
the elapsed time of 23h. 26m. 21s. 
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Model'D" 


20-24 H.P. 





Cylinder 
Cycle 





World’s Most Popular Marine Motor 


The Model “‘D’”’ has made good under every test. 


Compact and light enough for an 18 ft. fast runabout; speedy enough 
for a 30 footer; powerful enough for a good sized cruiser and has the 
strength and endurance required for a work boat. 


Gray Model “‘D’s” are made in two sizes, 10-12 H. P. and 4 cylinder, 
20 to 24H. P. Ask for our Marine catalog, sent free on request. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 9308 Gray Motor Pidg., Detroit, Mich. 





























Well Equipped Boats 


are best, whether in calm or storm. 
Weak or inadequate equipment is as 
bad or worse than a leak—your boat 
fails you when the emergency comes. 


Hy MARINE HARDWARE 


has proved its worth in every emerzency. That 
is why it has been the recognized standard in 
marine goods for more than half a century. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. ‘Sea Craft Suggestions and Sup- 
plies’’ gives detailed information on many points the yachtsman 
1s interested in; 112 pages with diagrams and illustrations. Sent 
for 10c—write for it now. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1847 

10 South Main Street Middleton, Conn. 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 

Manufacturers of the Famous Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on 
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Insurance 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL 


MARINE LINES; INCLUDING 
YACHTS AND POWER BOATS. 


Boston 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
66 BEAVER STREET 


BALTIMORE OFFICE: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 








any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Iphis, a Buffalo Powered Cruiser 
In the building of the cruising yacht Iphis, her 
owner, D. H. Bale, of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, Victoria, B. C., has caused the East and 
West to blend with pleasing results. Iphis was 
designed in America and built in China. This 


means that she has the lines and conveniences of 
arrangement which Morris, Bulkeley & Halliday 
were able to give her, while her material is the 
Oriental hardwoods which would be out of the 
question on this‘side of the Pacific, but are easily 
obtainable in China. 


The power plant, of course, 








Iphis, an American-designed power 
60-70-H. P, Buffalo motor 


came from the States. It is a six-cylinder, 60-70- 
H. P. Buffalo heavy-duty engine, which has given 
excellent service. 

Mr. Bale at the time he placed the order for 
Iphis’ construction intended. to sail her across, 
and this was taken into account all through her 
building; but by the time she was ready for the 
water the season was unfavorable, and as Mr. 
Bale was anxious to get her across in time to 
enjoy the season in his home waters he finally de- 
cided to have her shipped. 

Iphis is 65 feet in length over all, with 13-foot 
beam and 5-foot draft. Her cabins are excep- 
tionally complete, being not only roomy and com- 
fortable but handsomely fitted. She has made 
several long cruises this year in British Co- 
lumbia waters. 


A 48-Footer of Patented Design 


The picture herewith shows a 48-foot modified 
V-bottom military type express cruiser, just built 
by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, of 
Milwaukee, for a Chicago yachtsman, whose 
name is being withheld. This boat has crew’s 
quarters forward, a large galley, main cabin, with 
seats making into two upper and two lower 
berths, a large bridge amidships to which all the 
controls are carried, an owner’s stateroom with 
two double extension berths, lavatory, wardrobe, 
gun locker and chiffonier, and a large self-bailing 
cockpit aft. This boat is of unusual appearance, 
resembling a small man-of-war, has long, rakish 
lines, and the design has been patented by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation. 


boat built in China, and powered with a 


The Engine of Perfect Service 

Demand for a four-cylinder unit of the same 
type as the six and eight-cylinder Model “F 
Sterling has led the Sterling Engine Company to 
place upon tie market the “Model F Four, 
which they advertise as the motor of perfect ser- 
vice. So successful have the eight and six- 
cylinder Model F Sterlings proved, both in the 
express cruisers and the naval patrol boats of the 
countries at war, that it seems likely this statement 
is as nearly true as is possible. 

The four-cylinder Model F Sterling has the 
same bore and stroke— 
5% inches by 634 inches 
—as the six and eight- 
cylinder machines, a 
bore and stroke which 
has been proved by for- 
mer Sterling models to 
be most efficient and sat- 
isfactory. The engine 
develops 40 H. P. at 600 
revolutions per minute; 
75 H. P. at 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and 
100 H. P. at 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute. It 
may be operated all day 
long at the highest rate 
without difficulty or un- 
due wear. Of very few 
engines can this be said, 
for 1,500 revolutions per 
minute is high engine 
speed for a long contin- 
ued period. The great 
strength of the Model F 
Sterling, the enormous 
bearing surfaces, the hol- 
low crankshaft force- 
feed lubrication system, 
the counter-balanced crankshaft, and the use 
of the very finest materials obtainable, regardless 
of cost, combined with the most expert and care- 
ful workmanship, are responsible for this happy 
condition. The bases are constructed on the well- 
known Sterling principle in two parts, thus con- 
forming with the most approved practice, and the 
upper base is of special “A” frame construction, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The new 4-cylinder Model F Sterling develops 75 P; 


“i 
at 1,000 R. P. M., and 100 H. P. at 1,500 R. P. 


H. 
M. 


with no two sides or faces parallel. The material 
used in the bases of the Model F Four is the finest 
gray iron, or special aero metal, when extreme 
light weight is essential. 

The Model F Four is an all-enclosed motor, 
even the flywheel being housed. The housing con- 
tains a removable cap, making it possible to start 
the motor with bar when necessary. The finest 
electric starting and lighting outfit obtainable, 
however, is incorporated as part of the regular 
equipment of every Model F. Four. It is an in- 
tegral part of the engine, scientifically placed and 
not tacked on as an afterthought. All gears of 
the starter are enclosed. 

Refinements in design are everywhere apparent 
in the Model F Four. The hand-hole plates are 
very large and are secured by a single stud. They 
are found on both sides of the upper base, making 
the interior accessible from either side. The 
lubrication system, which is of the pressure type 
in conjunction with a modified splash system, is 
automatic and absolutely positive. Lubrication 
of the reverse gear is included in the pressure 
system. All oil is cooled by being led around 
carburetor and inlet manifold, which also warms 
the intake air. The spark plugs are not located 
in the valve caps, but pass through the cold water- 
jacketed portion of the cylinder, thus preventing 
premature ignition. The enclosure of all mov- 
ing parts contributes greatly to the quietness and 
cleanliness of this motor. Fuel consumption is 
surprisingly low. 





A 48-foot modified V-bottom military type gotten out by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 
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The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as. important a 
factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 


* The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
+t little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
d Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


if BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachusetts 
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2 and 3 South Street, New York City 


y MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Brass and Galvanized Goods: Grassmere, S. I., N. Y. C. 
Machine Shops, Mop, Broom and Flag Factories, in New York City 
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Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-THIRD STREET 
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Censult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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HOTEL 
BALDWIN 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Directly on the ocean, with 
unobstructed view of Sea or Bay 
from all rooms. The ideal mod- 
ern hotel of the most attractive 
and delightful resort along the 
New Jersey coast. Open all 
year. Capacity for 400 guests 
and combining a thoroughness 
of appointment with the highest 
degree of comfort. Sea water in 
all baths, telephones in rooms, 
etc. 700 feet of high, broad 
porches. surround the hotel. 
NEW WISTARIA GARDEN 
AND GRILL; music, dancing, 
social 


frequent features; tea 


dansants. Tennis and outdoor 
sports; finest fishing, sailing and 
bathing. Garage. Table sup- 
plied direct from nearby farms 
and dairies. Literature, auto 
maps and terms upon request. 
Reached via C. R. R. of N. J. 


Ownership management 


W. MERCER BAIRD 


Magnificent Auto Boulevard 
from New York 














Under Sail 


(Continued from page 118) 

when the bushes were beginning to get com- 
fortable, the fo’c’sle barbers got busy in 
both watches. Frenchy and Australia were 
the tonsorialists of our watch and after tak- 
ing on all hands Frenchy shaved Australia 
and trimmed his moustache. Hair cuts were 
had by all and the effect was good. Per- 
haps the feeling’ of cleanliness due to the 
trimming had something to do with the de- 
sire for a “field day;” at any rate, two of 
the men, Old Smith, of starboard, and 
Frenchy went aft and got permission from 
the mate to have a celebration. 

The coming Wednesday was named, and 
as we were then on the edge of the South- 
east Trades, the day broke fine. Accord- 
ingly after breakfast, that morning, the 
watch on deck, all but the helmsman, were 
allowed to go forward and assist in remov- 
ing the contents of the fo’c’sle. 

The watch below also turned to, and green 
and blue sea chests with wonderful “tumble 
home” sides and fancy canvas tops; plain 
canvas bags, “the sailor’s round-bottomed 
trunk ;” bags with fancy eyelets and elab- 
orate grommets; well worn blankets ; knob- 
by straw mattresses, the “donkey breakfast” 
of the sea; and all of the humble furnishings 
of the fo’c’sle of.a deepwater merchantman, 
were hauled out on deck in the light of day. 
The fore rigging, the bottoms of the up- 
turned boats on the forward house and the 
fo’c’sle head, were littered with these things 
as box and bag yielded up their contents to 
the purifying action of the sun. All of 
our salt-encrusted gear was rinsed out in 
a barrel of rain water saved for the purpose ; 
until free from salt our clothing was so 
highly hygroscopic that the least fall of dew 
would make them damp and clammy. 

We then rigged the water spar, and with 
a liberal supply of sand and canvas and 
with “ki-yi” brooms we scrubbed our home 
until the place fairly radiated. The scuttle 
butt was cleaned out and re-charred, the 
fo’c’sle lamp taken down and polished, and 
two hands got busy and gave the ceiling a 
fresh coat of white paint, brightening up 
things to a wonderful extent, for this had 
not been done for some years. 

All doors and ports were left open to 
allow the fo’c’sle to dry out, and at noon 
both watches lunched together, “al fresco,” 
under the shade of the fores’l. A hamper 
of chicken sandwiches, a case of cold beer, 
and a box of cigars would have delightfully 
rounded out our dinner of pork and pea 
soup. However, we were in a merry mood 
and the unaccustomed company of the other 
watch made the simple fare and weevil- 
ridden tack taste particularly good. Besides, 
relations with the after-guard were becom- 
ing more and more pleasant. The fight be- 
tween Tony and Mr. Stoddart had faded 
from mind in the trying weeks that had in- 
tervened, and the feeling of anticipation as 
we neared the end of the passage helped to 
make us receptive to better things. 
sy gradual stages, without in any way 





The Most Convenient 
Place To Lay Up for The 
Winter Is At 


NEVINS 


CITYISLAND NEW YORK 


Unusual Facilities, Deep Water, 
Two Marine Railways, Large Lock- 
ers, Handy to New York. Storage 
Yard Enlarged this Year. 


a'so 


A Fully Equipped Shop For All Kinds 
Of Repairs and New Yacht Work. 


Make your reservation now by 
addressing 


H. B. NEVINS 
City Island New York 











compromising their dignity, our experienced 
officers assumed a less harsh way of speak- 
ing; orders were mandatory to the last de- 
gree, of course, but less liberally spiced with 
profanity. An occasional joke on the part 
of those aft would send a ripple of laughter 
among the men pulling at sheet or halyard. 

Honolulu was drawing near; none of us 
had more than a few dollars of pay on the 
books, and crews among the island and 
coast traders were hard to get, with pay 
correspondingly high. Perhaps this had 
something to do with the change of atmos- 
phere. Even those who had the most reason 
to complain were beginning to cheer up and 
forget their troubles of the past. 


(To be continued ) 


Great South Bay Cruise 


(Continued from page 125) 


Ola Bashioned, W.) Mitles ..... co ccesccsen 1.19.58 1.02.36 
Hesitation, Fred Knowles .............. 1.15.55 1.03.07 
ee 8 a eer 1.16.54 1.08.06 
HIGH-SPEED CLASS 
Start, 10.05 A. M. 
eS ee ee ee a 27.30 27.30 


The championship winners in the sail- 
boat classes are as follows: Class “P,” 
Alva, J. W. Overton; Kid, J. W. Lawrence, 
second; Class “OQ,” Invader, Gilbert Doug- 
las, Dixie, C. EF. Weston, second; Class 
“R,” Ventura, Edw. Smith; Class “AA,” 
Cats; Sylph, W. C. Atwater; Moonray, H. 
Growtage, second; “BB” Cats, Lorelei, W. 
Dana, Adelaide III, T. B. Conkling, sec- 
ond; Bellport Bay One-Design, Lady Nico- 
tine, F°. St. John and Miladi, Miss Baruch, 
tied for first place. Class “V,”’ Dolphin, 
C. W. Powell, Boomerang, L. Smyth, sec- 
ond. Special mixed class, Yevoh, F. H. 
Hovey, first; Twin B, K. B. Brandenberg, 
second. 
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“SEA WOLF, 3rd”— 


successor— 


1000 r.p.m. Speed 20 miles. 


PAGES \3-3-\S4_ 
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wil not make an enviable racing record. Neither did 
the Niagara powered “SEA WOLF 2nd,” yet it was 
her record—more or less “‘enviable’”—of 5,500 miles in 
2 years that decided the question of engine for her 


NIAGARA MOTORS CORPORATION 
526 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, New York 


“SEA WOLF 3rd”’ has a Model D-6 Niagara 6 cylinder 64% x 6%, 125 H.P. at 








Marine Hardware 





Motor Boat Fittings 
Yacht Sails 
Flags and Awnings 


Send 20c in stamps for our Marine Catalogue No, 102 (re- 
funded on first order) and we will send our 1916 net price list 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co 





430-4,0 Wells Street 
Chicago : ae 


For wise buyers who know the game 








Built by George J. Stelz, after plans 
of Kromholz for Mr. Le Roy Moody, 
New Yofk City. 








MATHIS-BUILT 
HOUSEBOATS 


will be the feature of the next Florida season—as 
they have been of each Florida season for the past 
seven years. ‘The orders already in hand—which will 
crowd our yard for months to come—indicate that. 


We have now under construction three more 43-ft. 
boats, similar to cut below. Interior furnishings can 
be completed to your taste if your order now. 











GASOLINE 














One of half-dozen 43 ft. Houseboats of the one-man control type created by 
_ us. Economical in upkeep and in gasoline consumption. At home in 
Florida or along any bay, river or inlet along the Atlantic Coast. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 
Front & Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 

















YACHT SA!i LS «woe 


JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 
4 South St., N.Y. 








Volume XIX of YACHTING Jan. to June, 1916, (inclusive) 


Be utifully Bound in Blue and Gold 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, YACHTING 


PRICE, $2.25 Per Volume 


Carriage at expense of Purchasers 


141 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 




















tops, decks and flying boats. 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yachts and Motor Boats. 

Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant vessels. 

Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and canoes, cabin 
No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoe Glue. 

For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Send for Free Booklet “‘Marine Glue; What to use and how to use it.” 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 





152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING 
OF YACHT SAILS THAT SET 
For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN 
DEPT. D. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 



















New York Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 

115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortiand 

LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 


Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine for a new one 


























































On That Fishing Trip 


A steel rod will catch just as 
many fish as the most expensive rod 
you might purchase. Besides there’s 
no worry about breaking and no 
bother about packing. You can 
chuck it around almost any old way. 
















You can get such a rod for only 
$1.50—a big saving—with twelve 
months of ALL OuTDOORS 
besides. Complete satis- 
faction is guaranteed or 
your money back 


The Coupon Tells ‘‘How.”’ 


The rod is 
the famous 
: V-D and a 

dandy too. The 
lengthis 8 ft. It has 
three joints and a 
butt. Enameled in 
black. Cork Han- 
dle. Reel seat 
above the hand with 
reel lock. Fittings 
heavily nickeled on 
brass. Mounted 
with German silver 
three-ring _ offset. 
Put up in parti- 


tioned cloth bag. (See the coupon.) 


Att Ourpoors, Inc , 
145 West 36th St., New York: 


Send me prepaid the V-D steel fishing rod and twelve 
months of ALL Outpoors. I enclose $1.50 with the 
understanding if everythingis not satisfactory I may 
return the rod and my money will be refunded. 


How Intrepid Won the Race 


(Continued from page 120) 
lightning, blurred the setting sun. Within 
15 minutes after the first signs of the ap- 
proaching squall the curly white clouds were 
overhead and we could see a dark streak 
of wind hurrying over the water toward 
us. It hit us with a bang. Old Intrepid 
just lay to it—tearing off the miles with a 
huge bone in her teeth. For a while we 
could hold her before it on her course; but 
as the wind came stronger and stronger she 
buried the cabin trunk and the spar buckled 
a little too much for comfort. Upon lower- 
ing some of the mainsail she took it easier 
and allowed us to hold our course better. 
It blew itself out in a few minutes, leaving 
hardly enough wind to give her steerage 
way. While the boom and sails were slash- 
ing around aimlessly in the ugly cross sea 
that was left, all hands tumbled below to 
battle with the steak and potatoes that had 
been prepared just before the squall hit. 

The squall caught Dorello off the Fox 
Islands, about 20 miles ahead. She carried 
through it with her topsail set, because no 
one on board volunteered to go aloft to un- 
lace it. 

Nearly the whole night was spent fight- 
ing to keep the boat moving. What little 
wind there was came ahead and was ‘very 
fluky. At times Intrepid would gather 
pretty good headway, but then some extra 
large swell would shake all the wind out 
of her sails and she would stop again. Do- 
rello was not even so fortunate as to keep 
steerage way. Three times she jibed com- 
pletely around, and a good part of the time 
she was headed toward Chicago instead of 
Mackinac 

We must have picked up a great deal on 
her during these fluky head winds, as soon 
after daybreak, when some of the mist was 
cleared away by a fresh head wind, we 
picked up Dorello about a mile and a half 
ahead and a little to leeward. A welcome 
sight it was. With Priscilla behind us, Do- 
rello only a short distance ahead and only 
sixty miles to go, our chances looked like a 
pretty good bet. We were both beating past 
Beaver Island with a long and a short leg. 
On one tack Dorello seemed to gain a little 
on us. On the next we picked up on her 
again. While eating our breakfast, which 
consisted that morning of double rations of 
corned beef hash, we came so close up 
under her lee that we had a discussion as to 
“who was who” on her. 

Just before noon we entered the Straits 
of Mackinac by passing between White 
Shoal Light and Grey’s Reef, giving the 
latter a good, wide berth on account of some 
bad rocks which lie around it. Here Dorello 
pulled away from us again, nearly doubling 
her lead. However, before we had gone 
very far on our long and short leg up the 
Straits, with our goal within sight, we got 
a favorable slant and came up to her again. 
The run up the Straits is 27 miles, but 
Mackinac Island is so high that it can be 
seen the entire distance on a clear day. We 
see-sawed back and forth with Dorello un- 
til a mile from the finish line. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





YOUR BEST INSURANCE IS A 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 
WRITE TO THE 


FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 








The Jones & La Borde Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Builders of fast racing sailboats, boats 
for outboard motors, also hollow and 
solid Spars. Write for prices. 








ACKLEY HIGH GRADE BOATS 
have built up a reputation for quality of design and excellence of 
construction wherever used. All sizes and types up to 50 feet 
long. V-bottom boats are our specialty. Ackley Speed Boats, 
Hydroplanes and Runabouts from 16 to 30 ft. in length are 
among the fastest stock boats on the market. 

Write us today for full informa- 

tion, specifications and prices 


Ackley Boat Building Company 
So. West Cor. Main and Water Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 








HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 





ave 








GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


Consulting Naval Architect 
Houseboat Specialist. 


$8 Randolph St. Yonkers, N. Y. 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
Practical Boat Builder 


Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet la» strake cedar yacht 
tenders. $5.00 per foot. Swampscott dories all sizes, 
motor boats, etc. 


16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROW E’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable ‘‘Hand’’ New Bedford 


WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating twenty-five origi- 
nal Hand-V -Bottom designs of boats which 
have made good everywhere. 





High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasoline, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of meri. 


**Light Competition Work Not Wanted.’’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : New York 














Its service is absolutely free. 
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YACHTING 








At this point she allowed us to split tacks 
with her for the first time. She stood over 
toward Round Island, while we took a tack 
in under the high bluffs of Mackinac Island. 
[he wind freed us a little under here and 
allowed us to come up nearly to the finish 
line. We thought for a while that we would 
meet her at the line. She drifted across 
ahead of us, however, seven minutes in 
time, but little in actual distance, as the 
wind was very light. At the sound of the 
finish gun on the Pathfinder a band aboard 
the same played “Die Wacht Am Rhine,” 
in honor of Mr. Tietgens’ Fatherland. 

Soon after we finished the wind dropped 
flat. If we had been more than a couple of 
miles behind Dorello she would have made 
up her time allowance very easily. Neither 
Priscilla nor any of the other contestants 
hove into sight before dark. A little after 
ten that night the flagship limped across the 
finish line, with a broken jigger-boom, which 
she had carried away during the squall. The 
others finished during the night and next 
morning. 


Corinthian Mid-Summer Series 


(Continued from page 109) 

seed, Sayonara and Bernice. Nutmeg did 
not start on account of wet sails and heavy 
going. : 

Corinthian Yacht Club, Friday, August 
11. Wind, moderate northeast ; quite heavy 
sea. Wasaka took the lead on the run to 
Pig’s Rock Bell, closely followed by Nut- 
meg and Bernice. Fleet split into two di- 
visions, Wasaka, Nutmeg, Ahmeek and 
Bernice holding out to sea. Nutmeg 
worked into the lead, beating all the others 
except Bernice, which held far to the east- 
ward. Breeze in shore fell to a whisper, 
and Bernice bringing up a fresh easterly, 
forced Nutmeg a quarter of a mile from 
the mark, but latter quickly regained lead 
and worked away from Bernice, winning by 
a big margin. Light falling air spread. the 
class out badly : Ellen fouled Britomart just 
before start and withdrew. Order of 
finish, Nutmeg, Bernice, Britomart, Hay- 
seed, Ahmeek, Wasaka, Sayonara. 

Corinthian Yacht Club, Saturday, August 
12. Wind at start light northwest. Brito- 
mart and Wasaka had best of start and stood 
straight out toward leeward mark. Rest of 
the class luffed out in the edge of the north- 
west air, Ellen leading. Wind went flat 
and came in light southwest. Britomart 
got it first, but Nutmeg worked over and 
took it ahead of Wasaka. Balance of the 
race a procession, reach out and back ex- 
cept that Hayseed cut off both Ellen and 
Bernice at the finish. Order of finish, 
Britomart, Nutmeg, Wasaka, Hayseed, 
Ellen, Bernice, Ahmeek, Sayonara. 

The standing of the class on percentage, 
taking in the sixteen races sailed up to 
\ugust 12, is as follows: 


Yacht ets ~~ ea Starts First Second Third 
Nutmeg III. 73.1 12 5 1 0 
Rernice ........ 64.3 14 1 4 2 
Ellen .. 62.8 12 1 5 0 
Hayseed IV. 59.1 12 1 1 2 
Abmgme obs 55-25 57.4 15 4 2 1 
Sayonara II..... 43.7 13 0 1 2 
Weeklies Tinos 42.7 15 1 0 1 
Britomart ..... 57.7 12 3 0 4 
Stranger ....... %383 6 0 0 1 





Completely Renovated 


Hotel LATHAM 


4 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
(Between Fifth and Madison Avenues) 


Under New Management 





WL fill your ideal of the right 
kind of a hotel. Excellent 


appointments, superior service, 
famous cuisine. Convenient location 
whether you visit New York for 


business or recreation. 


American and European Plans 








MAX HOEFTMANN - - 


Formerly for many years connected with 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel Company, London, England 


Manager 

















Marine Hardware and Supplies 
FOR 
Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FRISBIE MOTORS 


*\ Are quiet in operation, economical, acces- 
Wa sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, 3-75 H. P. 
Send for booklet estng petsone why you 
should buy the Frisbie Motors. 


) FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn 















1909—1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE MASIN, ULMER PARK 
Formerly at City Island 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 















AAT Ty) 


Detachable Rowboat and Canoe 
motors. Single Cylinder Two-Cycle 
and Four-Cycle Twin Models. Water- 
proof magneto, fly-wheel t ype, silencer 
and automatic reverse. Catalog free. 

Over 60,000 sold. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
432 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis 





THOMPSON AUTOMATIC FEATHERING PROPELLER 


for Auxiliaries stops the drag of the solid wheel— 
works to perfection. 


Try one on your Motor Tender. 


NOYES MACHINE COMPANY 


257 Front Street 31 Nelson Street 
SOUTH PORTLAND, ME. ST. JOHNS, N. B. 

















THE FISH THAT GOT AWAY 


perhaps would have been 
coved ead you known how to 
play the fish and howto —- 
your tackle in order. Pe 
Frazer, S. G. Camp and 
F. Holder—all capean at 


ithe game—tell you how in 

Amateur ee Rodmaking ishing Kits and 
Equipment. Fishing Tackle. Fine Art 
of Fishing. Fishing with Floating Flies. 
Salt Water Game Fishing. 


Thirty-eight other HANDBOOKS de- 
scribed in Catalog. Free upon request. 


At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extra. 
OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
i gern attention given to Yacht sails 
all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Loft: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 








SMALL BOAT NAVIGATION 


By Lt. Com., F. W. Sterling 
U. S. N. 


A concise and com- 
plete description of 
instruments and meth- 
ods necessary in navi- 
gating small boats in 
pilot waters and on 
soundings. 


Describes the tak- 
ing of bearings for 
position, the running 
of courses, taking 
soundings, using 
the chart, plotting 
compass courses, etc. 
Explains the seamanship side of navigation, 
} especially for small boats. 

Includes the rules of the road used in both 
inland waters and international practice. 


A handy guide for motor boats and small sail 
boats. 


Price, 70 cents; postage 5 cents extra. Order 
from your dealer or direct. 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 

















Its service is absolutely free. 
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